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BOOK REVIEWS 





ODO CASEL AND THE 
THEOLOGY OF MYSTERIES 


NY account of 
the doctrinal side of the liturgical revival must give a place of honor 
to what has been called the theology of mysteries, associated with 
the work of Dom Odo Casel, monk of Maria Laach in Germany. It 
was precisely in seeking to give a satisfying doctrinal basis to the 
liturgical movement, with all its desires and efforts, that Dom Odo 
was led to the intuitions and reflexions which he set forth in his many 
writings and which by any estimation must rank among the most 
significant influences in present-day theology. 

He did not regard himself as a speculative theologian, offering a 
new theory for analysis and debate, but as a simple exponent of the 
rich data he found in tradition and the liturgy. The pattern of a life 
lived in contact with the liturgy and centered on the paschal mystery 
was completed by the circumstances of his death. After singing the 
Lumen Christi, he collapsed while preparing to sing the Exsultet. 
He died on the morning of the Resurrection, March 27, 1948. 

From the beginning, his work was surrounded with controversy. 
Some of the opposition was uncomprehending and negative ; some 
of it sympathetic but questioning. Casel did not always express him- 
self clearly or happily. We must distinguish between his fundamental 
insights and his attempts to formulate and defend them. The former 
have won increasing acknowledgment; the latter were open to 
criticism. 

His great merit is to have clung tenaciously to his basic intuitions 
despite all resistance. For that, he has earned our respect as a pioneer 
and will be remembered as the one who inaugurated what is perhaps 
the most fruitful doctrinal movement of our time. 

What has happened since is that more and more theologians have 
put themselves under the banner of the theology of mysteries and 
are engaged in developing and modifying Casel’s ideas and in investi- 
gating more thoroughly their basis in tradition. 

That means that the present situation is complicated. It would take 
a long book to analyze the writings of those who have written on this 
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subject and to explain the standpoint and ideas of the various 
authors. It seems more useful to leave aside such a work of analysis 
and comment and to give instead a brief positive account of the 
subject-matter itself. 

The following brief synthesis is necessarily personal in that it does 
not aim at reproducing exactly the thought of any one writer. At the 
same time, it does not lay claim to any originality of thought. 


THE MEANING OF “MYSTERY” 


The theology of mysteries gets its name from the fact that it expounds 
the whole saving work of God, and, in particular, the liturgy itself 
with the help of the concept of “mystery.” But it has enriched that 
concept. 

We have become accustomed to think of a mystery as a mysterious 
truth beyond our reason. We place it exclusively in the realm of 
doctrine, and, when we refer to revelation, we almost always have 
statements of doctrine in mind. 

But, besides revelation as a message addressed to the mind, there 
is revelation understood as the divine reality communicated to men 
and actually present as a saving force within human history. 

In this present order, God does not make Himself known to men 
merely by issuing doctrinal statements. God reveals Himself by 
giving Himself. He enters human history, acts within it, and remains 
present so that man might attain salvation by accepting God’s self- 
gift and submitting to His action. 

This coming of the divine reality or saving act into history consti- 
tutes the history of salvation. Revelation understood as the divine 
reality in history is basic ; revelation as a message is given with refer- 
ence to it, and its purpose is to express the significance of that reality 
and to lead us to it. 

Likewise, the term “mystery” should mean in the first place the 
divine reality as communicated to men, and then, in relation to this, 
the doctrinal statement that expresses it. 

That is how the word is understood in the theology of mysteries ; 
it indicates the reality of God, hidden yet communicated. 

When we go on to consider the levels of meaning contained in the 
idea of mystery understood as the divine reality, we are first led into 
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the hidden depths of God Himself. Ultimately, the mystery is God 
Himself, holy and utterly other, inaccessible in His inner life to man 
as man. 

But the word “mystery,” while it expresses the hidden character 
of God with His eternal love, evokes the fact that God has revealed 
Himself and communicated His love. He did so in Christ. 

For us, the mystery is the Christian mystery, the mystery of Christ. 
The action by which God saved us took place in Christ; the com- 
munication of the divine reality to men was given in and through 
Christ ; all the saving acts of God in history are ordered to Christ and 
dependent upon what was realized in Him. 

Christ in what He was, in what He did, in what was realized in Him 
is the mystery in the basic sense; He is the divine reality present in 
history to save. 


THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


We can speak in the plural of the mysteries of Christ, because all 
that Christ was and did is included in the mystery of Christ. We can 
distinguish the different elements of His mystery and refer to the 
mystery of the incarnation, of the birth, of the passion, of the resur- 
rection, and so on. At the same time, we must not lose sight of the 
unity of the mystery. Rich in many elements and aspects, it is a 
whole ; there is but one mystery. But how are we to express it in its 
unity? 

It is inadequate to see it simply as the Person of Christ. The 
events of Christ, His saving work, are essential to the mystery and 
cannot be excluded from it. The mystery is a divine saving action 
achieved in Christ. Now, when we try to see the events of Christ as 
a unity, tradition leads us to group them under the idea of a transitus. 

The word simply means a passing from one order to another. The 
divine love or agape, which is the saving force of God, came down 
into this world in Christ. Christ was God the Son incarnate. The 
man Jesus as God the Son was filled with the Spirit of Love, which 
moved Him towards God His Father in a surpassing act of love and 
obedience. 

Yet, at the beginning, the man Jesus belonged to this order of sin 
and death. Himself utterly free from sin, He had submitted Himself 
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to the conditions of this world ruptured by sin. He achieved its re- 
demption by a movement of return under the power of the Spirit to 
His heavenly Father. 

The return involved a struggle with the forces of evil. In the 
course of it, the divine love in Christ found expression as a suffering 
love and culminated in the self-surrender of a sacrificial death. At 
the climax, in the passion and resurrection, Christ broke free from 
this world dominated by sin and death and passed into the new order 
of the resurrection. 

The transitus took place ; man in Christ passed from death to life, 
from this world to the next, from time to eternity, from corruption 
and suffering to glory. This was the act of God’s saving power as 
realized in Christ. This was how the act of divine love was inserted 
into history and the dynamic reality of God’s life communicated to 
mankind in Christ. 

The transitus of Christ was continued by His ascension and exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God; it will be finally completed in the 
parousia or second coming, when the glory of Christ now extended 
into His Body, the Church, will be fully manifested. 

Such is the mystery of Christ, stretching from the incarnation to 
the parousia, with the death and resurrection as its climacteric. 


THE LITURGY AS MYSTERY 


What was done in Christ must be done also in us. We too have to 
pass from the order of this world of sin and death to the order of the 
resurrection. 

But the transitus in us cannot be a new salvation but the one salva- 
tion achieved by Christ. We must be taken up into the movement of 
Christ. We must share in His death and resurrection, for only in 
Christ can we be saved. 

If so, we must make contact with the mystery of Christ. Although 
it took place in history, it must in some way be made present to us, 
so that we can be inserted into it. 

It is made present to us in the liturgy. The liturgy is then a further 
level of the mystery. It is the mystery of Christ made present to us 
in the Church so that we can share in it. The mystery of Christ be- 
comes present sacramentally. By a symbolic representation of the 
saving work which Christ accomplished historically in the past, it 
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makes that saving work really present; it reactualizes it, so that we 
can join ourselves to it and thus reach salvation. 

Hence the theology of mysteries in considering the liturgy con- 
siders it above all as a mystery and means by this that the liturgy is 
a symbolic reenactment of the mystery of Christ which brings present 
the one, unrepeatable reality of that mystery itself. Through the 
symbolic re-presentation, we enter into the unique mystery. 

It is an axiom of this approach that a man does not become a 
Christian by the mere acceptance of the teaching of Christ, nor by 
the mere acceptance of graces communicated by Christ, but by a 
real share in the very saving activity of Christ. 

We are inclined to think of the saving work of Christ, the mystery 
of Christ in the full sense, as something in the past in which we have 
no part. We benefit from it, in the sense that Christ through what 
He did is now able to give us all the graces that we need to get to 
heaven. But we regard ourselves as recipients of the grace of Christ 
rather than as reliving the mystery of Christ. 

Casel and his followers insist that we are Christians only because 
there is realized in us what was realized in Christ. The mystery of 
Christ extends also to us and embraces us, so that we, not merely 
receive grace from the saving work of Christ, but also enter into 
that work itself. Hence we must make contact, not only with Christ 
and His grace, but also with the saving acts of Christ. 

We do this in the liturgy in which the saving acts of Christ are 
made present sacramentally. This teaching of the theology of mys- 
teries means that it involves an all-embracing conception of the 
Christian life itself, and is not simply an interpretation of the liturgy. 


THE PROBLEM PRESENTED 


But that brings us to the problem around which discussions are still 
taking place. If we are to enter into the saving acts of Christ, they 
must be made present to us here and now. It is asserted that they are 
made present in the liturgy. But in what sense? And how can saving 
acts which were realized as events in the historical order be made 
present here and now? It seems best to tackle the problem by out- 
lining step by step what can be said. 

The saving mystery of Christ is rendered present in the liturgy 
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in the sense that, in the liturgy, what was done in Christ is done in us 
by the action of Christ. Very often we think of grace in a static way, 
almost as a sort of fluid poured into the soul as into a vessel when 
we receive the sacraments. It is indeed a quality inherent in the soul, 
but it is at the same time a dynamic force that penetrates and changes 
our being and then impels us onward in a movement of loving return 
to the Father. 

Moreover, we must remember that created grace does not stand 
by itself as the sufficient explanation of our new existence as sons 
of God. It raises us to the divine life only because it is a unitive reality 
which serves as a bond or link establishing our union with the Holy 
Spirit who is given to us and dwells within us. The Holy Spirit, who 
comes to us by grace, unites us to Christ, relates us in Christ to the 
Father as our Father and moves us in Christ towards the Father in 
a movement that will only reach its completion in our beatitude and 
glorious resurrection. 

The reception and increase of grace must not be thought of as the 
passive reception of an inert gift. What happens is that we are swept 
up into a movement that transfers us from the order and dynamism 
of this world into the order of the resurrection and the dynamism of 
the Spirit. 

Consequently, our reception of grace is the taking place in us of 
that same process which, considered in its full corporate universality, 
we call the history of salvation, and, considered in Christ, constitutes 
the mystery of His redemptive work. 

All this means that the mystery of Christ is reproduced in us. The 
transitus of Christ takes place in a similar way in ourselves. What 
has happened in Christ the Head now happens in the members of 
His Body. The mystery of Christ is extended to them, is continued 
in them. And this is achieved in the liturgy. 

In baptism, we die with Christ and rise again with Him. We are 
conformed to Christ in His redemptive action inasmuch as the coun- 
terpart of His death and resurrection is enacted in ourselves. What 
occurs in baptism is the mystery of the death and resurrection, first 
realized in Christ and now realized in us. It is the same mystery, 
though with the difference called for by the difference between our- 
selves and Christ. 
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Likewise, the Eucharist is the sacrifice of the Church in which 
the sacrificial offering found in Christ is now realized as the sacri- 
ficial offering of the Church. 

And so on, with the rest of the liturgy. The saving acts of Christ 
are present in the liturgy in so far as they are now accomplished in 
us. 

The mystery of salvation is accomplished in us through the action 
of the glorified Christ. The Spirit we receive is the Spirit of Christ, 
and all that is achieved in us is due to the activity of the risen Christ, 
the source of the Spirit. Christ is present in the liturgy, in the Eucha- 
rist by His substance, elsewhere by His action, and present He brings 
about in us by His power the return to the Father which He himself 
achieved. 


PRESENCE OF HISTORICAL REDEMPTIVE EVENTS 


But however true all this is, it is not an adequate explanation by 
itself. It leaves in the background the historical work of Christ. 
Were there nothing more to be said, this work would only indirect- 
ly affect us. The events which took place once for all in Christ would 
have placed Christ in a position in which He could bring about in us 
a similar passing to a new existence. Having attained glorification 


as Head of mankind, Christ would now be possessed of all power 
to achieve in us our resurrection to a new life. 

But the unique events of His life, death and resurrection would 
not themselves directly influence us. Nor would they in themselves 
be present in the liturgy, but only in their reproduction in us. 

The inadequacy of this is particularly felt in regard to the Eucha- 
rist, which is not simply the sacrifice of the Church, realizing anew 
the offering of Christ, but the very sacrifice of Christ rendered pres- 
ent before us. 

Can we speak then of the presence in the liturgy of the very 
historical work of Christ? Is there any sense in which we can say 
that the events which occurred once for all in Christ are made present 
in the liturgy in their unique, unrepeatable reality? 

We can turn for help here to a point taught by St. Thomas, which 
has been brought into prominence once more in theology. St. Thomas 
said that the events of Christ were causes of what takes place in 
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ourselves when we receive the gifts of salvation. Our resurrection, 
for example, is brought about by the resurrection of Christ. 

He did not mean only that our resurrection is due to the action 
of the risen Christ now reigning in glory, but that our resurrection 
is effected by the causal influence exerted by the event itself of 
Christ’s resurrection. The saving acts realized in the past in Christ 
and forming His historical work are permanently influential. All that 
occurs in us is due to their efficacy and power. 

We have seen that the mystery of grace reproduces in us what 
took place in Christ. Now we must add that it takes place under the 
causal influence of what took place in Christ. The mysteries that 
constitute the historical work of redemption exert on us here and 
now in the liturgy a power through which the work of redemption is 
accomplished in us. 

But how can what belongs to a given time and place be actually 
operative in men far removed from that time and place? 

The answer lies in the fact that the principal cause is always God. 
What is true of the glorified Christ as cause of grace is true also of 
His historical work as cause: in both instances, the causality is a 
subordinate causality. The action of the historical work of Christ 
when it bestows grace upon us is subordinate to the action of God. 
It is subordinate in the way the action of an instrument is subordinate 
to the action of its user. 

Since God is immediately present and His action is the principal 
factor involved, He can establish the causal relation required be- 
tween the work of Christ and ourselves. He can act on us through 
the historical work of Christ and make the process of salvation in 
us dependent on the events of Christ. Through the divine action we 
are brought into contact with the saving work of Christ and placed 
under its influence. 

In the liturgy, therefore, we make contact with the saving acts 
of Christ. In that sense they are present in the liturgy. We can speak 
of a virtual presence, which means a presence of power, a dynamic 
presence. The risen Christ is present in the liturgy because He acts 
upon us. It is through Him that God gives us grace, and it is through 
Him that God establishes contact between us and His historical 
work. 
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But in the liturgy, not only the risen Christ, but also the historical 
work of Christ, the saving events enacted in Christ, act upon us. 
Consequently, there is also a presence of this work, of these events. 

For example, the death and resurrection of Christ are made 
present in the sense that they exert upon us an actual causal influ- 
ence. And we can say that the total mystery of Christ, the entire 
saving work of Christ, is present in the liturgy by such a virtual or 
dynamic presence. 


THE UNIFYING BOND OF CHRIST’S LOVE 


Already this is much and in vivid contrast to the impoverished view 
of the liturgy so often proposed. Even so, reflexion carries us further. 
The historical work of Christ cannot be present as historical 
except by a virtual presence. What took place in the past as an 
historical event can only be present here and now in the way that 
has just been explained. But while the mystery of salvation was 
realized historically in the unique events of Christ’s life, death and 
resurrection, its reality on its deepest level transcended history. 

What was its deepest reality? It was the enduring act of love in 
Christ. The. mystery of salvation is the mystery of the divine agape. 
This came into the world in Christ and found expression in the 
human love of the incarnate Son of God. Governing all the life of 
Christ was a sublime act of charity, found in Christ’s human will 
from the beginning of His human existence and enduring unchanged 
until now. 

It was this act that lay behind all that Christ did and penetrated 
it with its influence. It gave redemptive value to all the events of the 
transitus ; it was their deepest reality. The implications of this act of 
love unfolded themselves throughout the historical course of Christ’s 
life and commanded His many-sided activity, while ensuring its 
basic unity. 

It thus became woven into the web of history; but in itself it 
transcended history. From the beginning of His human life, Christ 
enjoyed the beatific vision, which exists outside time and the duration 
of which is a participated eternity. The act of charity at its deepest 
level was the counterpart in the will of the vision in the intellect, and 
it has the same timeless and unchanging duration. 

This act of love still exists in the risen Christ in heaven in its 
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unchanged reality. The events of the history of Christ formed the 
expression of it which God had decreed in His eternal plan. Con- 
sequently, it remains forever related to those events; hence the 
historical work of Christ retains its unique importance. At the same 
time, since it still endures in its supra-temporal reality, it can be 
made present in the liturgy, where it finds a sacramental or symbolic 
expression. 

Thus, this act was the act of offering which constituted the sacri- 
fice of Christ on the Cross. When it is made present in the Eucharist, 
it ensures the identity between the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacrifice of the Cross. The Mass is the sacramental expression of 
the same offering that was expressed in the historical order on 
Calvary. 

Elsewhere in the liturgy it is present in a lesser degree. But, since 
Christ becomes present to us throughout the liturgy by His action, 
the act of love which is the mainspring of all that Christ does and 
which is the mystery of the saving work of Christ in its timeless and 
transcendent core, is also made present to us throughout the liturgy. 


SUMMARY 


The liturgy is the mystery of Christ made present to us. It is a sym- 
bolic representation of the saving work of Christ in which the reality 
of that work becomes present. How is it present? It is present in so 
far as it is reproduced in us by the present action of the risen Christ. 
Our sacramental life is an image of the life of Christ, and we are 
conformed to Christ in the mystery of His transitus. 

But this is brought about, not only by the present action of Christ, 
but also by the active influence of the acts that made up His redemp- 
tive work. These are present by their dynamic power, so that the 
total mystery of Christ in its historical realization acts on us in the 
liturgy and is the cause of our own participation in the mystery. 

Finally, the inner core of that redemptive work, since it transcends 
time, still exists, and hence is made present as an existing reality by 
means of the liturgical representation. 

This presence of the mystery of Christ is fourd in the liturgy as a 
whole. And so, the entire liturgy can be brought under the concept 
of mystery. 

Nevertheless, the presence is realized in a different way in the 
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different parts of the liturgy. We must understand the presence 
analogously when we apply it in turn to the Eucharist, the other 
sacraments, the sacramentals and the liturgical year. The Eucharist 
holds a pre-eminent place, and there the presence is found in a full 
sense not realized elsewhere. The other sacraments also occupy a 
place apart. 

But, all the liturgy is a symbolic representation of the mystery of 
Christ that to some extent makes present its reality. The principle 
limiting the degree of presence is the sign itself. The mystery is 
made present in a way that follows and is in accordance with its 
symbolic representation. 

This account of the theology of mysteries has been extremely 
brief. Perhaps, however, enough has been said to convey a sense of 
its richness. Many lines of thought need to be pursued further aid 
much remains to be clarified. But even a brief exposition reveals the 
intense interest and value of the ideas it has already sent into 


circulation. 
Charles Davis 


WORSHIP THROUGH 
WONDER 


WIDE-EYED word is wonder; a word which 
connotes innocence, simplicity, realization, vision, response, and 
exhilarating spiritual experience. 

William Blake, the poet of childhood as well as the poet of wonder, 
has described both the wonder of childhood and the childhood of 
wonder when he writes in “Auguries of Innocence”: 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 

And heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of the hand 

And eternity in an hour.” 

There is about wonder an atmosphere of the kind of naivete that 
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we associate with childhood. It is this atmosphere that distinguishes 
wonder from admiration. Admiration is more grown-up, implies 
more consciousness of self, less giving up of ourselves to the object 
of our marvel. Wonder is closer to the state of ecstasy than is admira- 
tion. In fact, I think it could be called the state just short of ecstasy. 

Children are surprisingly familiar with this state. If we are looking 
for places where wonder may be found, let us look first into the 
childlike heart regardless of whether that heart has beaten for six or 
sixty years. 

Another place to look for wonder is in the humble heart. It takes 
humility to wonder, for by so doing we stand in awe and reverence 
before something which we consider above our own level. The 
proud man cannot wonder because of the position he takes. He 
stands upright and “looks down on”; whereas the humble man goes 
on his knees and “looks up to.” In this posture wonder seizes the 
heart that is reverent before the simple things of life as well as the 
sublime. 

Wonder is found too in the deep heart, the heart of vast solitudes 
and immensities. It has within it room where the good, the true, the 
beautiful may unfold to full development, and it gives such things 
time to ripen to maturity. Such a heart does not follow the tendency 
so prevalent today of rushing from one experience to another so as 
to take in more, of gobbling them down hastily, of being incessantly 
concerned with what happens rather than with what is. 

The shallow man does not fall under the spell of wonder for his 
view is near-sighted, superficial, and hasty. It is not so much that 
he knows no better. It is rather that he cares no better. His fatuous 
remarks in the presence of the sublime, of the spiritually significant, 
of the artistically and beautifully true, are not so gauche as they are 
uncaring. 

Ironically, he is the one who usually overuses the word “wonder- 
ful.” It is his way of dismissing something that he dimly and mo- 
mentarily suspects of being worthy of a deeper and more intelligent 
response, but his superficiality and haste keep him from exploring 
beneath the surface. 

The deep heart is never very talkative of its wonderment. But its 
silence is not negative. Like Mary, it tends to keep these things and 
ponder them. But like Mary again, it has its Magnificat moments, 
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times when wonder fills its capacity and overflows in a flood of song 
and poetry. 

Wonder has another effect in the deep heart: it tends to deepen it 
still further. And it is at the moment of awareness of and response 
to wonder that the deepening takes place. Isaias has described this 
interaction in a memorable passage, a passage which the Church 
uses on the feast of the Epiphany: “Then shalt thou see and abound, 
and thy heart shall wonder and be enlarged.” 

Wonder is found in the perceptive heart. There are worlds of 
wonder open to the discerning mind. In a sense there is nothing in 
what God has created that is not wonderful, and it is often the 
simplest things that are the most marvelous. 

Millions of snowflakes may fall in one night, but each crystal is 
an individual and distinct creation of beauty. Or take something as 
scemingly unimportant as the hard little top of a persimmon. Have 
you ever looked at the underside? It is a marvel of simple but beau- 
tiful design. A melody of color: from cream to yellow, to gold, to 
orange, to russet, to chocolate, to black. The wonder of water, too, is 
more than alliteration or onomatopoeia. 

We seldom wonder at what we see around us every day. Most of 
us marvel only when we see something unusual however unlovely 
the sight, or when something out of the ordinary happens, no matter 
how vulgar the occurrence may be. 

It is part of the obtuseness of our nature (as it actually is, not as 
it could be) that as soon as we become used to a thing, we cease to 
wonder at it. We can even “get used to” God. He can become ordi- 
nary to us as we become accustomed to the idea of Him. 

The perceptive heart does not fall into this callousness of getting 
used to things in the sense in which we are speaking. By a sort of 
inner sight it becomes aware of the wisdom and beauty of very simple 
things, and having glimpsed this “inscape,” spontaneously gives 
them the response of wonder. 

Wonderment is an alive state. When the capacity to wonder is 
dead, the better part of the person is dead. But the beauty, the signifi- 
cance, the greatness, the very tragedy of life in its various aspects 
pluck at the strings of the alive heart and make it vibrate to them. 
True, it may suffer more because of its sensitivity, but it will also 
experience more exhilarating heights of joy. 
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One of the best descriptions of the unwondering heart was given 
by Edwin Markham in his poem, “The Man with the Hoe”: “Who 
made him dead to rapture and despair?” To be dead to rapture is to 
lead little more than an animal existence, and Markham implies this 
in the poem. Of all God’s creatures only angels and men can wonder. 
Only they can realize and give their realization the response of rap- 
ture. How many people are unhappy today either because they have 
never developed this aliveness to loveliness or have let it die within 
them! 


THE LITURGY AND WONDER 


All our deepest emotions are expressed in the liturgy, and the 
liturgy is shot through with wonder. The Church takes the egotism of 
the word “I” and forms it into the rounded adoration, praise, peti- 
tion, and thanksgiving of the word “O.” She gives us this word of 
wonder more than any other single word in the liturgy, and she puts 
it on our lips in all seasons, those of sorrow as well as those of joy. 
She has us approach the mystery of Christmas with the round-lipped 
exclamations of the Greater Antiphons: 


O Wisdom, who camest out of the mouth of the Most High! 
O Adonai and Leader of the house of Israel! 

O Root of Jesse who standest for an ensign of the people! 

O Key of David, and Scepter of the house of Israel! 

O Dawn of the East, brightness of the light eternal! 

O King of the gentiles and the desired of them! 

O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver! 


Throughout the Christmas season, our Mother marvels at the mys- 
tery that has been accomplished in a cry of wondering joy: “O 
admirabile commercium—O wonderful fellowship!” The Church 
cries out to her Lord in the Blessed Sacrament in all seasons through 
the lips of St. Thomas Aquinas, one of her most childlike, alive, 
deep, and perceptive wonderers: “O quam suavis est! ...O 
sacrum Convivium!” Even in her sorrowful Passiontide, she won- 
ders at the instrument of her Spouse’s suffering with this same 
rounded exclamation, “O Crux, Ave!” 

But it is in the Exsultet of her Easter Vigil that the Church sings 
her most lyrical litany of wonder: 
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O wonderful condescension of Thy mercy towards us! . 
O incomprehensible goodness of love: to redeem a slave Thou didst 


deliver up a Son! 

O truly necessary sin of Adam, which the death of Christ has blotted 
out! 

O happy fault, that merited a Redeemer so holy and so great! 

O truly blessed night, which alone merited to know the time and hour 
when Christ rose from the dead! 

O truly blessed night when Egypt was despoiled and Israel enriched! 

O night when heaven is wedded to earth, and God to man! 


We have too in the liturgy what I have often thought might well 
be called Wonder Sunday. I refer to the third Sunday after the 
Epiphany. 

The gospel of the Mass gives us the story of the centurion coming 
to our Lord and asking Him to heal his servant, not by coming to 
his home, but just by saying the word. Then we are given the ex- 
quisite picture of the God-Man in wonder — and at a pagan officer! 
“Miratus est.” He wondered at the faith of that soldier. It was 
through the very merits of Christ that the man had that beautiful gift 
of soul, and yet our Lord in His humility could stand in awesome 
wonder before its manifestation. 

We go on to the Communion verse of the same Mass and find 
that it begins on the note of wonder. “Mirabantur,” they (the people) 
wondered at the words that proceeded from the mouth of God. 
It is as if we in the Communion verse answer in terms of wonder to 
our Lord’s wonder in the gospel. 

What a beautiful exchange between God and His creatures, and 
how much it reveals Christ’s greatheartedness! Even aside from His 
divinity, it is magnanimous of Him; for even though He had a per- 
fect human nature, yet He could stand in humble wonderment be- 
fore one of His far from perfect creatures. 

Christ had a childlike heart, a humble heart, a deep, perceptive, 
and alive heart. In proportion as we grow in childlikeness, in humil- 
ity, in depth, in awareness of what is worthwhile, in the same pro- 
portion our hearts become capable of holding wonder. And as we 
grow in reverent wonderment, so much the more does God become 
our highest, most transcendent wonder — our worship. 

Mother Melanie Doyle, O.S.U. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF FAITH 


N THE course 
of his Bamptom Lectures of 1938, Professor Alfred Guillaume has 
included the eyewitness account of a vindication by ordeal as still 
practised, as a last resort, among certain Bedouin tribes of Arabia. In 
this particular ordeal, a white-hot spoon was licked three times by 
the accused, with the result that nothing more than a touch of dry 
ash was found on his tongue, though it has been known for men to 
lose the whole or a part of their tongues in such experiments. As 
Guillaume concludes: 

This ordeal, from its beginning to its end, is 
based on the belief that God will vindicate the innocent and punish the 
guilty, and though it is so ancient that it cannot be used as an argument 
for the truth of the central dogma of religion which Jews, Christians, and 
Muhammadans hold in common, it has real value as a demonstration of 
what a Semitic people understand by faith. 


What a Semitic people understand by faith is, of course, also what 


the Bible understands by faith. 

Things are usually what they are said to be: nomen est omen, said 
the ancients. It is doubtless due in part to our deriving our word 
“faith” from fidere, “confide in,” “credit,” that we tend to think of it 
as pretty much exclusively concerned with the mind. It is not quite 
the same, I think, with our verb “believe” which we use to indicate 
the exercise of faith. 

“Believe,” which is cognate with words used in other Germanic 
languages for “faith” (Glaube, geloof), is related to the obsolete 
verb “belove,” found now only in the passive. When we say, there- 
fore, that we believe—or, to be sure, when our ancestors said it 
— we express much more than a mere intellectual assent. We ex- 
press commitment, engagement, that giving over of the whole self 
that is entailed in what we call “love.” 

By a kindred association of ideas, the biblical authors indicated 


* Prophecy and Divination (New York and London: Harpers, 1938), 131. 
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much the same thing as their understanding of faith. The Hebrew 
words which we translate “fidelity,” “faith,” and also “truth,” are all 
derived from the verb aman, which has the meaning “be firm, sure.” 
We are all quite familiar with one form of this word, the liturgical 
affirmation “amen,” which is to say, “this is most certain.” To sig- 
nify belief in someone or something, Hebrew uses a causal form of 
this verb (“make firm”) together with the preposition “in” or “to.” 

Scholars are not fully agreed what was the underlying thought- 
pattern, whether the person conceived himself as being made strong 
in relation to the object of his faith, or whether he declared this ob- 
ject of faith a firm foundation. In either case, it is plain that in this 
Semitic acceptance there is a more personal involvement than is 
really adequately described in terms of “subject” and “object.” In 
faith, one does not merely accept a proposition, he sets his whole 
being in relation to another. 

This Semitic idea of faith is also that of the New Testament. The 
writers of the New Testament preached a faith which had a new 
content and new direction, but which was in nature the same. What 
the Old Testament Israelite had professed with regard to Yahweh, in 
the New Testament was a profession of the Holy Trinity and of the 
Lord Jesus. 

An engagement of the entire person involves, naturally, intellec- 
tual assent. As has just been noted, there has been a Western ten- 
dency to emphasize the intellectual side of faith. Apart from the rea- 
son I suggested, there have been good historical causes for this 
emphasis: the anti-intellectualism of the Reformation was one, and 
in more recent times Modernism’s subjectivism has been another, 
both of which encouraged us to insist on the objective reasonableness 
of the act of faith. 

Such an emphasis also has authentic biblical roots. The Jews at 
various times, particularly in their contacts with the intellectual 
ferment of Hellenism, were impelled to the same emphasis, as were 
the writers of the New Testament. No one who reads the biblical 
authors without prejudice could ever think that for them faith is 
anything short of an act in which the human mind, far from abdicat- 
ing its office, is performing what is most worthy of it, wholly in keep- 
ing with its nature and dignity. 

But the isolation of man’s mind, after all, however useful to the 
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philosopher in the analysis of a human act, is not a reality in every- 
day doings. “After all,” as Newman rightly said, “man is not a rea- 
soning animal ; he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal.” 
What engages his faith is not what engages his mind only, or what he 
may apprehend primarily in intellectual terms. 

He is more apt to believe “in his bones,” as we say, or “in his 
heart of hearts.” The absolute and irrevocable commitment that is 
expressed in martyrdom we do not think of primarily as an intellec- 
tual act, though of course it is that ultimately. We think of it, and 
the martyr thinks of it, as an act of faith performed by his whole 
being. 

Catholic theology has always avoided what is sometimes implied, 
unfortunately, in some of our popular treatments of faith, which 
might give the impression that it is (as the Book of Common Prayer 
called it) a “persuasion,” merely the inheritance of a traditional 
body of doctrine. 

Theology has always insisted that faith is a personal encounter 
of the believer with the first, the divine truth. It has always stressed 
the intervention of the human will in the act of faith: precisely be- 
cause faith is faith, and not knowledge, the will must command the 
assent of the mind. Credo quia impossibile — “I believe because it is 
impossible,” may or may not have been said by the Church Fathers, 
but whether said or not, it expresses — taken rightly, of course — 
atruth proper to faith, which is not anti-intellectual but super- 
intellectual. 

That faith is the act of the whole man, not only of his mind, ex- 
plains the Church’s traditional horror of the heretic, a horror so 
difficult to explain nowadays to those for whom faith is the equiva- 
lent of opinion. Goodness and malice reside in the will, not the in- 
tellect. A heretic, in the true sense of the word, is not one who merely 
shares an erroneous conclusion about what is revealed truth, as 
saints and even Doctors of the Church have done. He is, rather, one 
who has willfully cut himself loose from the Author of his super- 
natural existence. 

When the writer of Hebrews says that “it is impossible to bring 
back to repentance those who were once enlightened, who have 
tasted the heavenly gift, who have been made partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, who have tasted the good word of God and the power of 
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the world to come, and then have fallen away,” he says what every 
pastor of souls knows by daily experience. And he knows equally 
well the reason: “For they have again crucified for themselves the 
Son of God and held him up to mockery” (Heb. 6:4—6). How often 
— and how often vainly — have we reasoned with the “fallen away” 
about his abandonment of the faith! And how often is anything in- 
tellectual really involved? An apostate has not changed his mind 
only, he has wrenched his entire person into a new, and wrong, 
direction. 

Our Lord’s frequent rebuke of His disciples as oligopistoi, “of 
small faith” (Matt. 6:30; 8:26, etc.), evidently was not to question 
how much they believed statistically, but how deeply. They believed, 
but not consistently, not wholeheartedly, not with compiete 
commitment. 

They were what the father of the boy whose cure is described in 
Mark 9:13-28 humbly confessed himself to be: “I believe; come 
to the aid of my unbelief” — meaning, as Fr. Lagrange has pointed 
out: “come to my aid, even though I do not believe strongly 
enough.” Similarly, when our Lord said of the centurion, “such faith 
I have found with no one in Israel” (Matt. 8:10), the sting of the 
comparison derives from the fact that the uncircumcised centurion, 
greatly at a disadvantage in respect to his acceptance of formal reve- 
lation, nevertheless displayed better than the recipients of that rev- 
elation the attitude of soul which in the Bible means faith. 

Anyone who has read the New Testament knows how much 
broader is the scope of “faith” than that which we are apt to give 
it. Often the New Testament word will have to be translated, or at 
least understood by us, now as “confidence,” now “trust,” now 
“hope,” now “conviction,” now “assent,” and even, as St. Paul 
uses it in Romans 14:22, something like “informed conscience.” 

It is well to remember, however, that these distinctions are ours, 
in accordance with a psychological view of man that is not found 
in the New Testament. The distinctions may be very useful, even 
necessary to our thinking, but neither should we permit ourselves to 
become the victims of our own method. We should not lose sight 
of the fact that to the authors of the New Testament revelation, who 
had one word for all these things, faith was such an all-embracing 
idea. 
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Though the New Testament authors inherited their idea of faith 
from the Old Testament, faith itself has a far greater significance in 
the New Testament than it ever did in the Old. This is the result not 
only of the new revelation which had made better known than ever 
before the extent of the tremendous mysteries of God. Even more 
importantly, it is the result of an entirely new dimension given to 
faith in God’s ultimate revelation of Himself in His only Son. 

The newness of this dimension is strikingly reflected in the ex- 
pression, common in John’s Gospel, but likewise found throughout 
the New Testament, “believe into Christ (or God).” This formula, 
impossible to reproduce in good English, has been preserved in our 
creeds, where Credo in Deum is a strictly Christian form, replacing 
the Credo Deum or Deo of classical Latin. Scholars are agreed 
that this unusual terminology reflects the new theological thinking 
of the primitive Christian Church. 

It is not simply an imitation of the Old Testament formula men- 
tioned above (the preposition “in” with the verb aman), for the 
Greek Old Testament on which the New Testament writers largely 
depend for their theological language had never tried to reproduce 
this Semitic idiom in Greek. It is, rather, an attempt to express the 
unique character of the Christian revelation, which is essentially of 
a Person. St. Thomas caught the drift of this formula in Scholastic 
terms when he wrote that credere in Deum properly expresses the 
act of faith as commanded by the will, since the will inclines to the 
divine truth as to its end (Summa, II-II, 2, 2). 

In the New Testament God, or Christ, is much more personally 
the object of faith than in the Old Testament. There is, in a sense, 
less to believe “about” Him, since He is now apprehended person- 
ally, who is the end of our natural and supernatural being. The 
word of God made known in the fragmentary utterances of the Old 
Testament is in the New Testament possessed incarnate. 

Christian faith is not just a means to God, “a shadow of the good 
things to come,” but the possession of God and His divine Son. 

It is this personal direction of Christian faith which explains the 
Pauline formula “faith of Jesus,” that is, “faith which is (of) Jesus,” 
the equivalent of “faith in Jesus.” John contrasts the mediacy of Old 
Testament religion with the immediate possession of divine life 
shared by those who have faith in Christ: “The Law was given 
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through Moses, while grace and truth have come through Jesus 
Christ” (1:18). “He has given them the power to become sons of 
God, those who believe into his name” (1:12). This is real, not 
merely imputed sonship (cf. 1 John 3:1), as real as the Christ to 
whom we are joined by faith. 

Because of the object of Christian faith, it becomes clear how 
Paul can regard it as justifying. In his famous teaching on justifica- 
tion by faith the Apostle builds on Genesis 15:6, where it is said 
that Abraham “believed (in) God, who accounted it in him as 
righteousness.” 

Under the influence of a growing legalism, the rabbis in their ex- 
egesis of this text completely turned it against its evident meaning, 
taking Abraham’s faith as a prescribed work for which he had been 
rewarded. To support this construction, they evolved the fantastic 
legend that the whole of the Mosaic Law had been revealed to Abra- 
ham. His act of faith was a fulfilment of the Law. “The merit of 
Abraham” was a rabbinical description of the episode of Genesis 15. 
Paul’s teaching obviously polemizes against this idea, to the glorifi- 
cation of Christian faith. 

Justification, says Paul, is God’s free gift, “according to grace.” 
In this Abraham became the father of all who believe, that his faith 
was accounted justice in him, just as our faith is accounted justice 
in us, coming from the gratuitous act of God’s mercy in saving us 
from sin through Jesus Christ. The text of Genesis — in its real 
meaning, not in the interpretation of the rabbis — signified that 
Abraham’s faith was accepted by God as possessing a value it did 
not have of itself: such is the sense of the Hebrew word used for 
“account.” 

In virtue of Abraham’s faith, God justified him, accounted him 
righteous, bestowed on him His friendship and thus endowed him 
with a righteousness he could not have had of himself. Such was the 
value of Old Testament faith, and such is the effect of Christian 
faith, but to the latter Paul ascribes even more, in keeping with the 
new dimension of faith. 

For Christian faith is directed not to a promise, but to a fulfilled 
reality. By Christian faith we are not only united to a God who 
promises, as He did to Abraham, but to Him “who has raised Jesus 
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our Lord from the dead, who was delivered up for our sins and rose 
again for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). Our justification from 
faith (5:1) results in our now having reconciliation (5:11). Faith 
in Him who raised Jesus is also faith in Jesus Himself: “We have 
also believed in Christ Jesus, that we may be justified by the faith 
of Christ” (Gal. 2:16). 

Christian faith, in other words, actually is righteousness, since it 
connects the believer with the source of his salvation. Hence St. 
Thomas in his commentary on Romans 4:5 observes that the justice 
accounted to the believer is “not indeed that by faith he merits jus- 
tice, but belief itself is the first act of justice which God works in 
him. For inasmuch as he believes in God who justifies, he submits 
himself to His justification, and thus receives its effect.” 

This justifying faith, in Genesis and in St. Paul and in St. Thomas, 
is more than an assent to a truth. It is a total acceptance of the 
truth, who is God, even against every human consideration, a whole- 
hearted commitment which is the beginning of a new way of life. 
“He did not waver through lack of faith concerning the promise of 
God, but he grew strong in faith giving glory to God, fully convinced 
that he was able to do what he had promised. Therefore it was ac- 
counted to him as righteousness” (Rom. 4:20—22). 

It is equally plain from the teaching of the New Testament that the 
faith versus works controversy posed by the Reformation was a false 
issue. Faith is both something less and something more than the 
early Reformers taught, in proportion as the righteousness achieved 
through faith is a reality and not the imputation that they believed. 
What God declares, is. “God gives life to the dead and calls into 
being things that were not” (Rom. 4:17). Because faith is a com- 
mitment of life, not just a frame of mind, it necessarily entails good 
works. Because the justification of faith is real, the works of faith 
also God accounts as righteousness. 

Admittedly the epistle of James begins from a different standpoint 
than Paul’s, but there is no conflict in its complement of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification: “Was not Abraham our father justified by 
works, when he offered Isaac his son on the altar? You see that faith 
worked together with his works, and by works faith was made com- 
plete. Thus the Scripture was fulfilled: ‘Abraham believed God, and 
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it was accounted to him as righteousness,’ and he was called the 
friend of God. You see that a man is justified by works, and not 
from faith only” (James 2:21-24). 

It is just as important today as it has been in the past for us to 
lay stress on the objectivity and the reasonableness of faith, to lay 
stress, therefore, on its intellectual aspect. The concept of faith pro- 
fessed by existentialist theologians like Rudolf Bultmann, rejecting 
as it does all objectivity, all motives of credibility, all verification of 
historical revelation, is less acceptable to Catholics than the original 
ideas of primitive Protestantism. This is fideism rather than faith, a 
concept hardly to be ascribed to the New Testament whose authors 
were the heirs and witnesses of a continuity of divine revelation 
within history. 

At the same time, however, when Bultmann and others speak of 
the here-and-nowness of faith, they are on firm biblical ground. If 
our faith is not our way of life, the principle of our every action, our 
very life with God, then we do not understand faith as the Bible 
understands it. 

It is not enough that we “make an act of faith” in the divine mys- 
teries, we must believe them. It is not enough that we believe that 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, we must believe in the resur- 
rected Christ. It is by such faith that the New Testament teaches 
Christians to live in this life, till faith yields to vision. 

Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


THERE I AM IN THE 
MIDST OF THEM 


HEREVER two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there I am in the midst of them” 
(Matt. 18:20). Familiarity with a text of Scripture should not breed 
contempt, but it may well breed forgetfulness of its content, and its 
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rich meaning for Christian living. In approaching this saying of 
our Lord it is important to remember that it is part of St. Matthew’s 
“ecclesiastical sermon,” the fourth of the five books that make up 
his New Testament “Torah.” He aimed at collecting in this section 
various sayings of our Lord on the day-to-day life of the Church, and 
the relations of those within the Church, without worrying too much 
about keeping them in their historical order. 

If we were to seek the probable original setting of this saying, it 
would be the time when our Lord was consoling and instructing His 
disciples for the period, soon to come, when He would no longer be 
physically present among them, even in the visible presence of His 
glorified body. 

We have here, then, a saying of the risen Lord, assuring them that 
the rabbinic saying, “If two sit together and the words of the Torah 
are between them, then the Shekinah (God’s luminous presence) 
rests between them,” would acquire a new and lasting meaning for 
them. No longer would the reading of the Law be their unifying li- 
turgical force, but rather their gathering together in a common con- 
fession of the name, Jesus as Lord. And the promise of the rabbinic 
saying would also be fulfilled in a new way: the awesome Shekinah 
would still be present, but now as the loveable Christ, their God. 

“Where two or three . . .” 

With a kindly awareness of how small and lonely some Christian 
gatherings would be in those early days (and again in this century 
of persecution), our Lord stresses that “gathering-together” as the 
essential thing, the constitutive element. His powerful presence will 
be verified even when on some difficult or disappointing day there is 
the smallest possible congregation — yes, even two! 

“are gathered together . . .” 

This word itself, so close to their familiar “synagogue” in origin, 
brought home to them that these gatherings of Christian worshipers 
were in fact the New Testament bringing-to-fulness of the centuries 
of faithful worship by the Old Testament people of God. They follow 
on, as we do today, this line of sacred assemblies of divinely accred- 
ited and authorized worshipers. 

“inmyname...” 

In this phrase we have both the characteristic note of this Church 
prayer, and the basis of its assured hope of being heard: the common 
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confession of Christ as Lord and Savior. In fact, the Greek could 
well be translated “unto my name,” and it is in fact a calling-together 
to stand under His powerful influence, protecting and uniting them 
among themselves and to Him, with the sure force of His divine 
prayer, “If you ask me anything in my name, I will do it” (John 
14:14). 

Already in the Old Testament we have dramatic examples of the 
spiritual élan this awareness of “our God” could bring forth, in the 
words of the untried shepherd youth David, advancing on the ex- 
perienced armed Philistine: “You come to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a javelin; but 7 come to you in the name of 
the Lord . . .” (3 Kings 17:45). 

The special conquering strength felt by the Christians in their 
common prayer, their liturgical assemblies, is nowhere better ex- 
pressed than in an incident noted in the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
the exuberant reaction of the Jerusalem church on the return of 
Peter and John from arrest, accompanied with an order from the 
authorities “not to speak out or to teach at all in the name of Jesus.” 
Not a bit cowed by this, the community, assembled together in 
prayer, “lifted up their voice with one accord to God . . . and 
when they had prayed, the place where they had gathered together 
was shaken, and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and went 
about speaking the word of God boldly” (Acts 4:24, 31). 

They were quite aware that they were able to act thus courage- 
ously only because of God’s strength on which they could confidently 
call, and that He would accompany them afterward, by stretching 
forth His hand “to cures and signs and wonders done through the 
name of thy holy Servant, Jesus” (Acts 4:30). 

“there I am in the midst of them.” 

The notion that God was in their midst had been a consoling 
thought to Israel ever since the days in the desert when they had seen 
God’s glory as a cloud-pillar by day and fire by night. Our Lord was 
now assuring them that His own presence was, and would continue 
to be, their New Testament answer to Zachary’s hopes: 

“Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion, 

for, see, I am coming, 
and I will dwell in the midst of you; 
Many nations shall join themselves to the Lord, in that day, 
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and shall be my people, 
but I will dwell in the midst of you” (Zach. 2:10-11). 

Yet surely the chief image and reassurance our Lord wanted to 
leave with us in this saying from St. Matthew’s Gospel is the mem- 
ory of the many times He had suddenly “stood in their midst” in His 
post-resurrection appearances. This, then, was to be our assurance 
that despite outward appearances, despite the lapse of time, we 
would have in our common prayer and sacrifice all of the nearness of 
His post-resurrection appearances, and the full union with one 
another in love and worship of Him of those wonderful days. 

It is not surprising that St. John, whose liturgical and sacramental 
interests are so clear throughout his Gospel, should reserve for our 
Lord’s last words, in the original draft of his Gospel, a distinct beati- 
tude for those who would not be seeing the risen Christ in their 
midst, “and yet have believed” (John 20:29). . . . “There I am 
in the midst of them.” 

John J. McGovern, M.M. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A PARISH PROFILE 


S YOU drive towards Edgeley, N. 
Dak., from any direction on the black-top highways you will see three 
things standing out above the trees — the water tower, the huge 255,000 
bushel grain elevator and the steeple of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion. This year we are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of our church on August 15, the feast of the Assumption, also 
known as the feast of Our Lady of the Fields. 

Ours is a town of 1,000 population, with a farm population of another 
1,500 people who “belong” to Edgeley. This is a typical farm commu- 
nity that can be found over and over again across the great plains of 
mid-America. Our community is more than one-fourth Catholic, and 
nearly all the rest of the people are members of established Protestant 
congregations. 

We have 125 families in this rural parish with a total count of 658 
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souls. Large families are still popular here. We are guilty of helping the 
so-called “population explosion.” The largest family has 18 children. 
There is now a total of 76 grandchildren in this one family. We have 
many other families of from 8 to 15 children. Last year four sets of 
twins were born in the parish. Babies are assets in our rural families, 
not economic liabilities. We have use for children, economic as well as 
spiritual, when they are barely able to walk. Most of our people are of 
German extraction, but we also have a good sprinkling of Irish, Polish 
and Bohemian, plus a growing number of Scandinavian converts. 

Our church is of simple frame construction. Those families and the 
good priest, Fr. Duffy, who built the church back in 1910, had tremen- 
dous courage. At the time they had only a handful of Catholic families. 
And Father Duffy lived thirty miles away. Yet they built the church to 
seat 300. Today we are most thankful that they had that kind of con- 
fidence in the future. 

Now we Catholics are about 28 per cent of the population of this 
bustling community. Our business men are on the ball. Our sales tax re- 
turns show that Edgeley does more business than most communities of 
similar size in the state. Our pastor brought in a Fr. Phelan from Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, last year who talked on rural industrial development. Our 
men went out and convinced the GTA of St. Paul, Minn., to build their 
large feed pelleting plant here. We are now building a small hospital 
which our Sisters will operate. Our farmers are generally diversified in 
their operations. They raise wheat and flax for cash crops. They milk 
cows and raise feed-corn, barley and hay. Many feeder cattle and sheep 
are shipped from here every year. 

Father Victor Long, one year ordained, was appointed our first resi- 
dent pastor in 1916. He labored long and hard here until death took 
him on Good Friday of 1950. He was known and loved by all, Catholic 
and Protestant, for forty miles in every direction from Edgeley. He was 
a real apostle. He had sixteen different towns in which he celebrated the 
holy Sacrifice. He would go to these towns by horse and buggy and 
later by Model T Ford, gather the few families together in one of the 
homes and celebrate Mass on the kitchen table. When he died in 1950 
he had only three “mission churches” attached to Edgeley. The rest have 
been taken care of by new pastors in the area. 

Today, there are three mission parishes still served by our priests. 
Nortonville is 16 miles North. The parish men moved the church 50 
miles in to Nortonville, rebuilt it and now have a nice parish of 25 
families. At Jud there are 12 families left of what was formerly a quite 
strong parish. The third church is at Gackle, 40 miles from Edgeley. 
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There are 11 familes at St. Anne’s. Father Hylden moved a one-room 
country school into town and rebuilt it into a beautiful little church. 

We welcomed our new pastor, Fr. Joseph Hylden, to the parishes in 
1950. For ten years now he has been preaching and teaching and bless- 
ing us. We think that he is a “good shepherd” to whom truly apply the 
words “I know mine and mine know me.” 

He knows and calls all adults in the parish by their first names. He 
knows most of the children too. He is very proud of the fact that he per- 
sonally visits every home in the parishes at least once every year. And 
our parish, with the three mission parishes, is about 35 miles wide and 
70 miles long. I think that is larger than some dioceses in the United 
States. He says that he is never surprised when a family asks to have a 
new baby baptized. He has known of their expected event for several 
months. 

He is in and out of our homes all the time. He knows when we have 
colds or when we are taken to the hospitals. He visits new families mov- 
ing into the parish within the first week that they are in Edgeley. In 
fact, he generally has a hand in finding farms or homes for prospective 
parishioners. 

Our parish is most fortunate in the Sisters we have here. They operate 
Manor St. Joseph, a home for the aged. This order, the Sister Servants 
of Christ the King, was founded right here in Edgeley by Fr. Long in 
the late thirties. In 1948 they moved their motherhouse to Mt. Calvary, 
Wisconsin. This order is dedicated to do “domestic work in Catholic in- 
stitutions.” They are doing a really needed work for the Church. Edgeley 
and its mission parishes have been the homes of most of the members 
of the order. Seven girls from here have joined them in the last eight 
years. This has proved a great spiritual boon to the entire area. The 
Sisters are the great helpers to the priests in the promotion of the litur- 
gical revival here in our parishes. 

Father Hylden has said several times that there are three fundamental 
and essential movements within the Catholic Church in the United 
States. He lists these as: 1) the family life movement, 2) the rural life 
movement, and 3) the liturgical movement. 

All Catholics readily agree that any effort to strengthen and maintain 
family life is basic to the health of the Church since the family is the 
basic unit of society and the Church. For rural America, the Catholic 
rural life movement is basic because it deals with the occupation of 
families. He readily agrees that labor movements, professional groups, 
etc., are equally essential in non-agricultural areas of the nation. Finally, 
Father firmly believes that the liturgical movement is basic because it is 
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bringing us to a sound worship of God, which is the main purpose of 
man’s life on earth. 

He has been stressing this triple form of living for a long time. He 
says that we are the “people of God” and as such we must “work to- 
gether, play together and pray together” to promote these three 
movements. 

Let me now explain how he has attempted to lead us in these three 
movements. We have experienced varying degrees of success in trying 
to follow him. 

In the promotion of good family life, we in the rural areas of America 
have a decided advantage. The rural parish by its very nature seems to 
be conducive to good family living. There are fewer things working 
against the best interests of the family. It is easier for the family to stay 
together, and especially is this true of the farm family. For the family 
means of making a living are right at hand. They are living on the place 
of business, the land. Dad doesn’t have to “go to work” by bus, car, or 
commuter train. He is there. And the business “office” is still the dining 
room table, with the entire family helping plan the family business. All 
members of the family have a hand in earning the family living. Dad is 
not the “only breadwinner.” Mother and children are essential parts of 
the business. 

In the families of our parish, family prayer is still very common. There 
are grown-up children in families that cannot remember when they did 
not pray the rosary in the family circle daily. Families attend Sunday 
Mass as a family, not stringing out through several Masses during the 
morning. Our families sit together in church. They move towards the 
Communion table together. They are learning to take part in the Mass 
together, helping each other as they kneel or stand side by side in the 
family pew. Participation becomes matter for discussion in the family 
circle after Mass. 

We have had several Cana conferences in the parish, one each year 
since the dioceasan family life director started them. Each year for the 
nocturnal adoration from Holy Thursday evening until Good Friday 
noon, we are assigned hours of adoration by families. Our lenten study 
clubs are set up by the pastor on a family basis, about six or eight fami- 
lies forming each club. We have had these study clubs during Lent every 
year except one since Fr. Hylden came. That one year he called the 
“sabbatical year.” In their place the priests conducted public “question 
box” programs every Sunday night during Lent. The pastor answered 
the questions at Edgeley, while the assistant did the same, alternating 
between the three mission parishes. Each year we have all the way from 
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15 to 25 active study clubs during Lent. The priests make a point of 
attending at least one session of each club during the lenten season. We 
get very good attendance. Most people enjoy them and get much out 
of them. 

We do not have a parochial school. But Father has set up what we 
think is a very good catechetical program. The basements of all four of 
the churches have been partitioned off and made into classrooms. We 
have regular school desks bought from public schools, blackboards, 
teaching charts and aids of all kinds, including movie and slide pro- 
jectors. At Edgeley we have the classes completely graded including 
kindergarten, with a teacher for each room. At the mission churches two 
or three grades are combined into one room. At Edgeley we have three 
Sisters teaching. All the remaining teachers, six at Edgeley and eight 
at the missions, are lay women, most of whom have been public school 
teachers. We give out report cards, have regular tests and in general 
try to impress the children that this is real serious, and not just a half- 
hearted attempt. The two priests teach the high school people one even- 
ing each week. We parents {eel that a pretty fair job of teaching is being 
done. We are trying to prepare our children as best we can because 
nearly 75 per cent of them will leave our rural parish. 

In the promotion of rural life, Fr. Hylden is well equipped and trained. 
He has been and still is an officer in the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. He really believes in the rural parish and community and 
has convinced many in our parishes that this is where living is at its 
best and where many of us ought to stay. 

Each year the priests use the Ritual blessings for our farms, seeds, 
livestock and harvest. We have the novena to St. Isidore each year. Two 
farm families have erected outdoor shrines on their farms. Several times 
we have taken part in a “harvest thanksgiving ceremony” with the other 
parishes of the deanery at the County Memorial Park. We have roga- 
tion day processions. We hear sermons on soil stewardship, family type 
farming, etc. Lately Father has been doing a lot of talking about rural 
industrial development, so that we can provide jobs at home for more 
and more of our young people. We are beginning to see the many ad- 
vantages of living here in our rural parishes. 

In the promotion of parish liturgical life, many changes have been 
made. We no longer have “spectator” Masses in any of the parishes. At 
all Masses there is at least the minimum of “external participation” with 
the congregation making the simple responses. Most of the people are 
now taking their proper part in the low Mass. Father had a microphone 
wired into the front pew for our lay reader. He reads the epistle and 
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gospel and leads the people in all the other prayers that are proper for 
them. There are four different men who take turns acting as reader- 
leader for the low Mass on Sundays. On weekdays there is no leader, 
the people making the simple responses by themselves. 

Father has found it much more difficult to get active participation in 
the parish Sunday high Mass. But progress is being made. More and 
more are joining in all the time. The choir, at first, felt that it was being 
shunted out of the picture. However, the choir members are now recon- 
ciled and beginning to see their proper part in the Mass. The choir direc- 
tor, Mrs. Diemert, is a convert who loves congregational singing. The 
parish sent her to Collegeville a few years ago to attend a two-week 
school on liturgical music. This paid off very well. She received a basic 
understanding of the chant and of congregational singing which she 
uses well. This spring the choir has moved downstairs and occupies the 
back pew in church. this is helping very much to get the congregation 
singing. 

At the low Masses we sing four hymns — entrance, offertory, com- 
munion and closing. The people really like these English hymns and 
are doing a good job with them. We use the Liturgical Press Our Parish 
Prays and Sings booklets at all the Masses. Father has been encouraging 
all the people to join the choir in singing the funeral Masses. There isn’t 
much participation on that yet, but it will come. Incidentally, all funerals 
are requiem high Masses, for rich and poor alike. Also there are more 
and more people receiving holy Communion at the funerals and at the 
weddings. 

Father claims that the people in the three smaller parishes do a better 
job of participation than we do at Edgeley. He says that those small 
churches (the Gackle church seats 60 people) with fewer people are 
more conducive to community praying and singing. It seems that just 
about everyone sings the hymns at the low Masses at the missions. 

We have an offertory procession too. After the ushers take up the 
offering they bring it into the sanctuary where they transfer it into an- 
other basket which the altar boys have ready. The altar boys then place 
the offering on the credence table with the water and the wine for the 
Mass. 

Father has been introducing more and more participation in the 
other sacraments too. The parish is invited to attend all baptisms. Each 
one present is given a booklet and follows along and is invited to make 
the simple responses with the sponsors. A baptismal candle is given to 
each new Christian. The ladies of the altar society made half a dozen 
baptismal robes for use at every baptism. Father wanted the ladies to 
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make enough so that we could give one to each infant. But the ladies 
voted that down—too many robes to be made. Each newly baptized 
person is given an official welcome into the parish in the Sunday 
bulletin. 

First Communion is a big day in our parish. Boys and girls who make 
their first Communion this spring brought their own jar of wheat from 
their family farm, or from some close relative’s farm. Then, with the 
pastor and Sister Mary Martha, who teaches the first Communion class, 
they ground the wheat, mixed the batter, baked the hosts and cut enough 
for all the members in each one’s family. Sister selects the “honor” stu- 
dent, who is given the privilege of baking and cutting the large host for 
the priest to use at the Mass that day. Parents with the child receive Com- 
munion together at the altar. This manner of having first Communion 
has taught all of us in the parish the close relationship between our re- 
ligion and our work — we farmers produce the wheat that becomes the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ. It makes us proud to be farm people. 

In the administration of extreme unction the priests always bring along 
a supply of booklets, and ask all those in the sick room to join in the 
prayers as much as possible. The priests have also impressed us with the 
social nature of the sacrament of penance: that all of us are involved in 
a good confession, and that all of us should practice forgiveness all the 
time towards each other. 

As I look back over the past few years I see how we are gradually 
being made aware of the truth that “the parish is a big family made up 
of many families.” We are slowly becoming conscious of our member- 
ship in the Mystical Body of Christ. Farm people and rural people are 
individualists by nature and by occupation. But we see more and more all 
the time that we just have to get together if we are going to survive. 
Father Hylden has been instilling this spirit of togetherness into us. 

We have a long way to go. But he is a supreme optimist. He is not 
discouraged. We are making progress toward the integrated parish. We 
are more and more realizing our unity. And the biggest factor in this 
progress has been the participation in the divine worship that goes on 
amongst us. 

A.J. Heim 
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A NEW LITURGICAL PUBLICATION 


OR some 
years now the launching of a scholarly journal devoted to liturgical 
questions has been under serious consideration. Those engaged in the 
most active areas of the liturgical apostolate have themselves recognized 
the need of a deeper dimension to our American endeavors. This, of 
course, is not in any sense meant as an indictment of already existing 
reviews. Each review is necessarily restricted to its avowed purpose, a 
purpose which, to be truly useful, must be a response to the needs of the 
time. And the great need on our American scene has been — and shall 
continue to be — popularization of liturgical doctrine, history and prac- 
tice. Needless to say, WORSHIP merits the undying gratitude of all who 
are convinced of the importance of the experience of the full liturgical 
life of the Church; indeed, can we ever number all those who have 
received their basic inspiration from its pages? 

Long overdue, however, is the appearance of a publication devoted 
to liturgical scholarship properly speaking. Again, not that genuine 
contributions to liturgical studies have not been made in the past. But 
how often has not a serious-minded writer been told by an editor of a 
periodical that his article, though worthwhile, simply does not meet the 
scope of the periodical in question? Nor is the editor to blame for this; 
he cannot do otherwise. Yet have we not all suffered because of this? 
We have been deprived of the benefit of this author’s thought or that 
author’s deeper insight, and the writer himself has thus lost the chance 
of receiving reasonable critique which alone affords him the possibility 
of sharpening his thought and making it of lasting value — all of which 
would be very enriching to other phases of the liturgical effort. Hence 
the usefulness of an outlet for such contributions. 

Certainly the teacher, for one, especially the seminary or motherhouse 
teacher, cannot be satisfied with the diet of popular reviews — not that 
such material is not good, even necessary for him — for as a teacher 
he must be possessed of a deep intellectual conviction of what he hands 
on to his students. He must carefully avoid giving the impression that 
he is merely parroting slogans. 

Furthermore American Catholics have been trying to make their 
own contributions to the intellectual life of the Church in other fields. It 
is time that the liturgical apostolate in this country expend some effort 
to add its mite to the liturgical science of the Church. Theology — and 
its liturgical ramifications — is a living thing; it must grow here in Amer- 
ica as elsewhere. Can this be done without serious thinking and debate? 
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With this purpose in mind we have decided to begin with an annual, 
the Yearbook of Liturgical Studies. Should the future shower us with 
a great number of contributions, it may be possible to publish more 
often than once a year. Fides Publishers of Notre Dame have agreed 
to underwrite the venture and market it through regular book channels. 
It will not be sold on a subscription basis, for we do not wish to limit 
the length of individual articles or the size of the annual itself. Hence 
each volume will be priced separately. 

As of now we envisage three services for the Yearbook. The major 
portion of it will be given over to articles. Following this will be a 
Periodical Survey in which, with the assistance of several collaborators, 
we hope to list at least all articles appearing on liturgy during the pre- 
ceding year in all periodicals within our reach. More noteworthy articles 
will be summarized, and when necessary a critique of them will be given. 
Finally there will be a Book Review section. 

Assisting me in editing the Yearbook are the Rev. Thomas O. Bar- 
rosse, C.S.C., professor of sacred Scripture at Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Rev. Frederick R. McManus, professor of canon law at 
the Catholic University; and Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, head of the reli- 
gious education department of the same University. 

The first volume will appear early this fall. It will contain a series of 
articles on the liturgical formation of seminarians: “Pastoral Formation 
as an Aim of the Liturgy Course,” by Fr. Sloyan; “Spiritual Formation 
as an Aim of the Liturgy Course,” by Fr. Barrosse; “Content of the 
Liturgy Course in Major Seminaries,” by the undersigned; “The Inte- 
gration of Dogmatic Theology with the Liturgy,” by Fr. Charles A. 
Schleck; and “Moral Theology and the Liturgy,” by Dom Gregory 
Stevens. 

In order to prepare the annual for a fall appearance each year we feel 
it is necessary to require that all prospective contributors have their 
article manuscripts in the hands of the editor by December 1 (a year, 
therefore, before its publication), and that all contributions to the Pe- 
riodical Survey be sent in by February 15. 

Since it is our hope to encourage scholarly research in liturgical 
questions and an exchange of views on a deeper level, we welcome sug- 
gestions, contributions to the Yearbook’s content, an increased number 
of collaborators for the Periodical Survey and above all the support of 
the prayers of all interested in the liturgical apostolate. 

John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
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BROTHERS OF ST. PIUS “W. 
HEN the Brothers of 


St. Pius X (then the “Brothers of Blessed Pius X”) arrived at De Soto, 
Wisconsin, on July 4, 1952, with their odd assortment of second-hand 
furniture and used chapel furnishings, the neighbors in this predomi- 
nantly Protestant village (pop. 367) were bound to react with either sus- 
picion or wonderment. This would be a natural reaction when we 
consider that the vocation and life of a religious Brother is little known 
even among many Catholics. 

The fledgling congregation had been founded on January 6, 1952, 
by Bishop John P. Treacy, who appointed Fr. Albert P. Roemer, a priest 
of the diocese of La Crosse, as director of the Brothers. The particular 
purposes of the new group include: “The sanctification of its members 
through the recitation of the divine office in the vernacular and through 
active participation in the liturgical functions,” and “the study and dif- 
fusion of catechetical truths.” 

The complete divine office, recited in English, forms the major part 
of the vocal prayer during the Brothers’ day. Unless other duties prevent 
some of the members from doing so, all chant the office in common — 
recto tono with organ accompaniment, except for Compline and the 
Lamentations of Holy Week, which are sung according to the Gregorian 
melodies. 

Instructing children in the catechism, a work so powerfully promoted 
by St. Pius X, is an occupation with which the Brothers are especially 
concerned. At the present time the Brothers of St. Pius X are providing 
weekly religious instruction to 550 children in nine parishes-without- 
schools in rural areas. 

Nestled near the hills and bluffs which line the Mississippi River and 
adjacent to the Brothers’ property in De Soto is Sacred Heart church, 
spiritual center for a small parish of thirty families. Here the Brothers 
have led the people in congregationai singing of high Mass for the past 
four years. More recently, the Brothers have begun to serve as com- 
mentators at read Masses celebrated at the church, and lead the con- 
gregation in vernacular hymns suited to the parts of the Mass. The 
Palm Sunday blessing is held in the Brothers’ chapel with Brothers and 
parishioners going in procession to the little church for the Mass, thus 
accentuating the spiritual kinship between religious and laity. The same 
spirit is demonstrated by joint participation in the Holy Thursday 
Mandatum. 
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Father Roemer and the Brothers have won the hearts of the people 
of De Soto and the surrounding area by what may be called a “com- 
munity approach” — often attending wakes and funerals of townspeople 
regardless of their religion, sharing in the joys and sorrow of the people 
among whom they live, extending a helping hand to those in need. A 
keen interest is taken in the early history of the area and in the work 
of local artists and writers. Three Brothers serve on the village’s volun- 
teer fire department. “Neither a borrower nor a lender be . . .” would 
have been an unworkable maxim during the early days since the 
Brothers, having to start almost “from scratch,” often had to borrow 
tools or equipment or practical know-how from neighbors. One year 
the Brothers were the only Catholic members of a threshing crew which 
included nine neighboring farmers. The farmers showed great interest 
in a tour of the chapel following a threshers’ meal in the Brothers’ 
refectory. 

Work and prayer are related through special blessings and through 
outdoor processions on special occasions such as the Rogation Days. A 
field Mass and harvest blessing for the public is an annual event held 
on the feast of the Assumption. At this and at other public field Masses 
held at the monastery, the Brothers encourage participation of the laity 
by distributing Mass leaflets or cards and by leading the people in the 
singing of the Mass. 

In addition to the catechetical and rural apostolate, the Brothers also 
do maintenance and secretarial work at diocesan institutions (Holy 
Cross Seminary), are engaged in the work of printing, and produce re- 
ligious art objects. 

Edward J. Penchi 


IRISH LITURGICAL comets © 


ASTERTIME 
catches priests at their liturgical best. The celebration of Holy Week 
leaves behind a parish twice renewed, in grace and in enthusiasm. Priests 
too, brimful with the beauty of paschal worship, are tuned for further 
study. The Irish Liturgical Congress then, held each year in Low Week, 
is especially well timed. 

The pooling of expert opinion and the exchange of views have in 
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recent years become a growing feature of the apostolate. In Ireland, this 
has resulted in the birth of a number of important annual congresses 
exclusively for priests: not to speak of the liturgical meeting there is 
for example a congress on homiletics held in June, an annual congress 
dealing with social problems, and the more specialized Mariological 
conference held at the national Marian shrine of Knock. The Irish 
bishops encourage attendance at these gatherings in a pzactical way by 
stipulating that congress days are not reckoned as part of the annual 
vacation for diocesan priests. 

The liturgical congress is held each year in a congenial setting, at the 
Benedictine Abbey of Glenstal in the South of Ireland, and lasts two 
days with three sessions each day. This year’s theme was the Church 
and the sick, a subject which bears upon a daily solicitude of the pas- 
toral clergy. 

The attendance of such well-known continental scholars as Fr. Jung- 
mann, S.J., Fr. Herman Schmidt, S.J., and Fr. Balthasar Fischer in 
previous years has helped to set the congress solidly on its feet. The 
committee this year invited an Irishman from abroad to grace its 
seventh session. This was Fr. Conleth Kearns, O.P., professor of New 
Testament exegesis at the Angelicum University, Rome, and consultor 
of the Pontificial Commission for Biblical Studies: a happy choice, 
since Fr. Kearns combined the breadth of knowledge of the international 
scholar with a sure understanding of the spiritual texture of Irish Cathol- 
icism, the latter quality being especially valuable at a congress designed 
to serve a pastoral purpose. 

Father Kearns spoke on “Christ and the Sick in the New Testament.” 
His aim was to examine Christ’s treatment of the sick as revealed in the 
Gospels and to correlate the results of his study with the well-known 
passage from St. James (5 :14—15), which refers to the Church’s minis- 
try to the sick. Describing our Lord’s treatment, first at the messianic 
level, the lecturer showed that the miracles of healing, although they 
have an apologetic function, are primarily part of our Lord’s work as 
Savior. Sin and sickness are intimately connected in the Scriptures as 
two aspects of the fallen human personality. “Salvation therefore in- 
cludes the freeing of men not from sin alone, nor from sickness alone 
but from both.” 

Father Kearns went on to unfold the deeper Christian meaning of 
sickness and showed how our Lord developed the Old Testament teach- 
ing “as a divinely ordained test or an enlightening discipline.” Our Lord 
provided for the perpetuation of His healing ministry in His Church 
by giving to His apostles the power of physical healing, by entrusting 
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His followers with the care of the sick and by leaving us the sacrament 
of extreme unction. 

The lecturer considered the passage from St. James as an inset to 
this Gospel background and showed the remarkable parallel between 
the ministry contemplated in the Epistle and the healing ministry of 
Christ described in the Gospels. From this it follows that the effects of 
anointing as they are set out by the Council of Trent are the same as 
those ascribed to Christ’s own ministry — the forgiveness of sin, the de- 
struction of the “leavings” of sin, serenity and confidence in God. 

A masterly exposé, and it was satisfying to know that the results of 
such patient scholarship would be preserved in the pages of The Fur- 
row, which each year carries the texts of the principal congress papers. 

The second major paper was contributed by Dom Placid Murray, 
O.S.B., on “The History of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction.” Draw- 
ing on the detailed evidence marshaled by Canon Chavasse of Stras- 
bourg, who is the acknowledged expert in this field, Dom Placid showed 
how the sacrament of extreme unction, at first clearly regarded as a 
sacrament of healing for the sick, after 800 a.p. came to be associated 
with death-bed penance and thus itself considered a sacrament of the 
dying. The interesting historical light which this paper cast on a topical 
theological controversy must ultimately have an important pastoral 
bearing. Irish MSS. such as the Stowe Missal, among the very earliest 
evidence on the form of extreme unction, play an important part in 
the history of the sacrament. 

A series of ten short reports, including one by a medical doctor, 
filled in on special aspects of the theme. A lengthy discussion period 
rounded off each day’s proceedings. Practical problems in pastoral tech- 
nique posed by difficult conditions, chronic or geriatric cases and so on 
were teased out by point and counterpoint. Seasoned pastors and the 
younger fulltime hospital chaplains each contributed to a total stockpile 
of experience of benefit to all. 

This annual, quiet sojourn has something of a retreatlike quality. 
One moves out again from the precincts of the splendid Abbey church 
recharged for pastoral endeavor in the days that lie ahead. 

Dublin Thomas Stack 
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A TWELVE-DAY PROGRAM 
IN HIGH com 2 ef 


T WASN'T long after our Bishop an- 
nounced his five-point liturgical participation program through the dioc- 
esan liturgical commission that we went to work. We were told that 
Mass participation was to be taught and promoted in schools, on the 
parish level, in the convents, among the clergy, and among organists 
and choirmasters. 

We were especially interested in the plan of attack for promoting 
Mass participation in Catholic high schools in the diocese. How this 
all took place in “our school” is what this article is about. 

We are a diocesan coeducational high school in the see city of Youngs- 
town. Ours is one of two and we are on the north side of town. Our 
enrolment at present reaches the 1250 mark. One order of nuns staffs 
the school together with six full-time diocesan priests who are greatly 
helped by others who come in at least twice a week in order to assist with 
the intensive religion program that is in force. Fifteen lay teachers are on 
the faculty, and twenty-three nuns, making a total of forty-five faculty 
members. 

Since it was our job to experiment with the program, the Bishop left 
the plan of procedure pretty much up to the liturgical commission, the 
superintendent, but ultimately to the principal. 

The very first step that was taken toward action in the high school 
was the appointment of a central committee by the principal to decide 
methods, contents, and procedures. It was decided that a planning com- 
mittee including the principal, the head of the Latin department, the 
head of the music department and a priest religion teacher would make 
the final plans. This meant that two priests, a nun, and a layman would 
make plans for the crash program for the Mass participation classes that 
were to be held in our school. 

Scarcely had the committee been appointed when literature concern- 
ing “Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy” began appearing in the mail 
boxes of all priest religion instructors, all Latin teachers, and music 
teachers. It wasn’t long until the buzz sessions at lunch time had the 
entire faculty aware of what was going to happen regarding this pro- 
gram. More information was given at the faculty meeting and details 
were given to those teachers who would become directly involved in the 
program. 

The committee debated on procedure, then on length of time, then 
on who should do what phase of the instructing and even on where this 
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instruction and drilling should take place. In addition to actual Mass 
participation that takes place every morning in the school auditorium 
before an estimated 300 students who attend, about half of whom go 
to Communion, formal classroom instructions, “practice Masses,” choir 
practices and even posters were each to play their part in the program. 
Plans were geared for the full Mass participation in sung as well as re- 
cited Masses. It was to be an all-out effort to “sell” the student bod) 
the exterior, interior, and sacramental participation in the Mass. 

While details were being ironed out by the central committee, prayer 
response cards were evaluated and ordered in large numbers so that each 
student could have the use of a copy during Mass. Mass drills were 
planned to acquaint the students or refresh their memories with the 
prayers as we went through the paces. The Latin response cards were 
usually left in chapel, but in addition to these mimeographed copies 
of the Gloria, Credo, Agnus Dei, Pater noster, and Domine non sum 
dignus were given to each student to use and to carry with him through- 
out the school day. 

After the daily morning Mass, when home-room periods began, the 
morning prayer said over the P.A. was either the Gloria or Credo or an- 
other Mass prayer that we were especially drilling that day. This same 
prayer was said before each class on the particular day. It was decided 
that the entire program for all the students would take place in the 
auditorium where Mass is daily offered. It was further decided that 
the principal, most of the priest teachers, and a layman would bear the 
burden of lectures, instructions, and drills that would take place for 
eight days in the auditorium. The last four days of the program were 
to be spent in the classrooms. 

Eight days were spent in the auditorium and the students would re- 
port to the auditorium instead of to the regular classrooms for their 
religion classes these days. 

This arrangement made the groups sizeable enough to be profitable 
to work with and yet not so large as to create disciplinary problems. 
The groups ran in size from 150 to 200 students. The priest and Sister 
religion teachers would accompany and proctor their class groups dur- 
ing the instructions. That meant that for eight days, instead of having 
their usual one hour religion class in the usual classrooms, students and 
their teachers would meet in the auditorium where a designated person, 
usually a priest religion teacher, would drill, lecture, or instruct the 
entire group. 

The first day for one-half of each period the principal spoke to the 
assembled students to explain what the program was and why we were 
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doing what we were. The second half of each period for the first day 
was taken by a priest religion teacher who spoke on the Mystical Body. 

On the second day, a layman from the music department spoke on, 
“What Mass Participation Meant to a Lay Member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ.” The talk was especially well developed and delivered 
and was probably one of the most meaningful days of the program. 

During the six one hour sessions of the third day, the students had the 
origin, the use and the symbolism of the vestments and the articles that 
are used on the altar explained to them. On the fourth day the “why” 
and the “when” we sit, kneel or stand at a high and low Mass was 
explained to the students. The next two days found us pronouncing, 
learning and drilling the Latin prayers and responses. The fifth day all 
of the Mass prayers and responses up to the Credo were treated, and 
from the Credo to the end of Mass on the sixth day. It is interesting 
to note that competition between grades, between classes and between 
girls and boys worked wonderfully in exhorting the student body to 
pronounce the prayers more accurately and to say them more clearly 
and loudly. 

In the beginning, the days which we had feared the most turned out 
to be very successful. During the twelve days in the auditorium the boys 
sat on one side and the girls on the other. They were also seated accord- 
ing to classes: senior, junior, etc. The proctoring teachers often served 
as judges as the students gradually began to respond together as loudly 
as the priest narrator would say the prayers. It was also noticeable at 
Mass these mornings that singing and responses were more promptly, 
more accurately, and more assuredly made. 

Every hour wasn’t filled with sixty minutes of serious teaching- 
learning experiences. We laughed, we tried things over and over, we 
capitalized on errors, we challenged but we rarely scolded. The students 
were really enjoying the program. The students and the proctoring teach- 
ers would tell us after each hourly session what they thought of the 
previous hour and how they believed it went over. Comments and con- 
structive criticism were welcomed and we were able to modify the 
methods, techniques, emphasis, and even change the master plan within 
an hour to our best advantage. 

As we started our seventh school day emphasizing liturgical participa- 
tion during the religion class periods, we thought that perhaps enthusi- 
asm might begin to wane. But we were happily in error, for the program 
had taken over and almost everybody went all out to participate in 
the Mass — and the practice sessions. This seventh day, then, found 
the student body attending a “practice” Missa recitata during which 
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one priest “said” the Mass and another narrated and drilled the re- 
sponses and rubrics of a low Mass. The eighth day was quite similar to 
the previous except that the practice Mass was a Missa cantata. 

The five priest religion teachers decided that, although the program 
was still subject to revision, it was developing favorably. As previously 
determined by the planning committee, the program would move out 
from the auditorium back into the individual religion classrooms to get 
caught up on prayers and responses. The classroom exercises for the 
next three days were quite enough. These three days had not allowed 
the students to become tired of the program as they relearned and drilled 
the same material in many different ways. 

The twelfth and final day of the program found each student taking 
an examination on the matter he had learned during the past eleven 
days. Out of 105 students whose grades were especially observed after 
the test, 10 had perfect papers, 98 students’ examinations ranged from 
an 85 to 99, 38 students’ grades fell between 70 and 84 per cent. Only 
four had failed the written examination. 

The program planning committee reported that it was pleased with 
the results: not only from what had been measured on paper but from 
the numerically greater and healthier participation at the daily Mass. 

Each morning two confessors are available before and during the 
Mass. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays the Mass propers are 
sung by the Pius X Choir which includes boys and girls. The student 
body sings the other parts of the Mass. On Tuesdays and Thursdays the 
Masses are recited with all the students participating in the entire Mass. 

For a successful program, we believe that three factors are most im- 
portant. Planning has to be done to the minutest detail, cooperation of 
the student body is a must, and most of the total success depends on the 
ingenuity of the individual instructors. 

We are anxious to hear from other schools about their programs 
either directly or through similar publication. We invite inquiries on 
more detailed information about our program or any phase of it. We 
also invite suggestions and criticisms about our program because we 
know that it will be repeated in part or in its entirety until we achieve 
that degree of participation of the faithful at Mass as desired by holy 
Mother the Church. 

George Duritsa 
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DOM ERMIN VITRY, R.1.P. 


N APOSTOLATE re- 
quires not only a cause worth fighting for, but leaders equipped and 
willing to fight, personalities who strike sparks. Anyone who ever 
talked with Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., for as much as five minutes 
could not fail to feel the sparks. With his death on July 9, following 
by less than four months that of his close friend, Fr. Michael Mathis, 
C.S.C., some of the color seems to have faded from the American 
liturgical scene. No doubt there will be others. But those of us who 
were privileged to know Dom Vitry and learned to appreciate his 
virtues experience a grievous loss. 

His collaboration with WorsHIP dates back to 1927. Newly arrived in 
the U.S., he founded a Sacred Music Institute in St. Cloud, and con- 
tributed several articles to Orate Fratres, then in its second year of 
publication. When in 1935 he agreed to become an associate editor, the 
announcement of the fact stated: “There are very few scholars in his 
field who combine so well a thorough knowledge of music in general and 
Gregorian chant in particular with a deep understanding of the aims and 
purposes of the liturgical apostolate and its theological foundations” 
(Vol. 10, No. 1, p. 39). That judgment was vindicated through the years. 
The principle of the priority of prayer in all sacred song is the unifying 
theme of the three series of essays he contributed to Vols. 10, 20, and 28. 

Dom Vitry had received his training in monastic life from Abbot 
Marmion. The spirit of that great master was cherished by the disciple, 
and shared with all whom his restless zeal encountered. As director 
successively of the Church music programs of the Los Angeles and St. 
Louis archdioceses, as lecturer in the liturgy summer schools of Notre 
Dame and the liturgical music institutes at Boys Town, as editor of 
Caecilia, and most especially as music director of the motherhouse of the 
Precious Blood Sisters at O’Fallon, Mo., where with Msgr. Hellriegel 
and the latter’s successors in the chaplaincy, Msgr. Charles Schmitt and 
Fr. Christian Martin, he gave of his best efforts for twenty-six years in 
the spiritual formation of an entire community, Dom Vitry taught and 
lived God’s beauty reflected in loving song. 

Msgr. Schmitt in his sermon at the funeral well characterized the 
essentials of Dom Vitry’s apostolate: “He lived in the awareness of the 
mysteries of Christ, which are also our mysteries. From the abundance of 
the heart the mouth was ever speaking. In his teaching, in his writings, 
in ordinary conversation there was always evident profound reflection on 
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the mystery hidden in God from the beginning. . . . Being singularly 
gifted by God he became a recognized master; but a dedicated master, 
dedicated to the work of restoration of sacred song and of unfolding the 
spiritual power and content of the chant. For him it was not song for 
song’s sake. It was the song that expressed the inner life of the Church 
and therefore, sung within the celebration of the liturgy, it had its power 
of glorifying God and sanctifying men. Such convictions led him to seek 
greater perfection in sacred singing. He could never be satisfied with 
participation for participation’s sake. It is the song of the Bride, therefore 
let it be sung with the greatest perfection possible in any given circum- 
stances. Nor was this merely the musician speaking: it was the priest, 
the monk, the true son of St. Benedict, who loved the praise of God, who 
ever admonished the choir, ‘Sing your love for Christ’ — ‘only the soul 
that loves Christ will sing well the sacred song.’ ” 

One is tempted to imagine Dom Vitry, commissioned by the heavenly 
Father to direct the eurythmics of the heavenly choir, and Fr. Mathis, 
no longer restricted to cheering him on from the side lines but now 
enthusiastically starring in the front row. Both were priests consumed 
with love for “the beauty of God’s house”; our grateful prayers must 
plead that they were both granted swift entry “to the place where His 
glory dwells” (Ps. 25). 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors : — Rev. Charles 
Davis is professor of dogmatic theology at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, 
and assistant editor of the English Clergy Review. His article is a chap- 
ter from Liturgy and Doctrine, to be published soon by Sheed and Ward 
of London. — Mother Melanie Doyle, O.S.U., teaches in the parish 
school of St. Peter’s, Kirkwood, Mo.— Rev. Bruce Vawter, C.M., 
author of A Path through Genesis, is professor of sacred Scripture in 
St. Thomas Seminary, Denver. — Rev. John J. McGovern, M.M., like- 
wise a seminary Scripture professor, at Maryknoll, has recently been 
assigned to mission work in Guatemala. — Dr. A. J. Heim is a member 
of the parish he describes. — Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C., teaches liturgy 
at Holy Cross College and in the religious education department of the 
Catholic University in Washington. Fides has just published his seminary 
textbook, Fundamentals of the Liturgy. — Rev. Edward J. Penchi is the 
assistant director of the Brothers of St. Pius X, De Soto, Wis. — Rev. 
Thomas Stack is chaplain of Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Dublin. — 
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Rev. George Duritsa is a faculty member of Ursuline High School, 
Youngstown. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, president of the Liturgical 
Conference, is also the editor of The Jurist and professor of canon law at 
the Catholic University of America. 


Our cover design. Assumption is the feast of Our Lady of the Har- 
vest. The Ritual assigns a special blessing of medicinal herbs and the 
produce of the fields to this day. One of its prayers tells us why: “O 
God, by Moses Thy servant Thou didst command the children of 
Israel to carry their sheaves of new grain to the priests for a blessing, 
to pluck the finest fruits of the orchards, and to make merry before 
Thee, the Lord their God. . . . Through the merits of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary whose assumption we celebrate, may we likewise, laden 
with sheaves of good works, deserve to be lifted up to heaven.” Mary 
herself is the first-fruit of her Son’s redemptive work; she is the first 
and finest new grain that has ripened and, by her bodily resurrection, 
been harvested into the eternal granary. 


The Pittsburgh Liturgical Week, August 22-25, is expected to draw 
more than 4000 clergy, religious and laity from all parts of the U.S. 
and Canada. Since its theme is concerned with the nature of the 
Church’s unity, it is hoped that Protestants and members of Orthodox 
Christian Churches will judge it worth their while to attend; they will 
certainly be welcome. The general sessions promise papers on the 
following topics: God’s call to worship; Christ acts in the sacraments; 
the response of faith in the sacraments; Christian formation by the 
word of God; Christian prayer formed by God’s word; the Eucharist 
as the sacrament of unity; the scandal of disunity; Mary the model of 
worship ; the risen Christ, our High Priest; true Christian spirit at work 
in today’s world; the hierarchy as the expression of charity. (Host 
Bishop Wright will himself talk on the last-mentioned topic.) 

To accommodate those who may feel less informed about the 
liturgical apostolate and its aims, talks on a more popular level will 
be given daily. There will also be twelve study groups under such 
headings as spiritual formation, lay organizations, religious commu- 
nities, teachers of elementary, secondary and college classes of religion, 
music, and parish priests. A special session will be held for members 
of diocesan liturgical commissions. Six “clinics” on active participation 
in the Mass, with demonstrations as well as lectures, regional meetings, 
and art and architecture displays will round out the program. 

A Theological Institute, under the direction of Fr. Maur Burbach, 
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O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, will treat the same theme as the Week, but 
on a strictly scholarly level. Its meetings, on August 22 at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, will be prior to the formal opening of the general 
sessions of the Week; but it is planned to continue the discussions of the 
papers on the two succeeding afternoons. There will be four major talks, 
on: faith, objective and subjective ; the full meaning of tradition ; a better 
understanding of transubstantiation ; and the salvific power of the word 
of God. 

Address reservation requests or inquiries to: 1960 Liturgical Week, 
111 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22. 


The Catholic Art Association, following a pattern established four 
years ago, will have its annual convention at a time and place that allows 
its participants to attend the Liturgical Week as well. This year, accord- 
ingly, the meeting is taking place at St. Vincent Archabbey and College, 
Latrobe, Pa., August 19-21. The convention theme is “Good Work,” 
and the common ground for unity between Eastern and Western 
Churches as found in the expression of true Christian art will be explored. 
Bishop Wright will give the keynote address, and the Liturgy in the 
Byzantine rite will be celebrated on Sunday, August 21. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to: Rev. Emeric Pfiester, O.S.B., St. 
Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 


If the Pittsburgh Week and the Latrobe meeting are to contribute in 
any measure, however modest, to preparing minds for the hopes for 
Christian unity voiced by our Holy Father on Pentecost Sunday when 
speaking of the coming Second Vatican Council, humble and ardent 
prayer is of first importance. We have ourselves been deeply moved by 
the “prayer for the gift of insight” with which Fr. C. J. Dumont, O.P., 
prefaced his recent volume, Approaches to Christian Unity, itself a 
major effort at fraternal understanding ; perhaps others will find it equally 
significant, and may wish to copy it out and put in missal or breviary : 

“Teach us, O Lord, an idiom of speech that can make contact, an 
attitude of mind which will engender understanding, a friendly approach 
which will bring us closer. Grant us a light upon past history so clear 
that it will enable us to assess impartially the actual origins of our 
divergence in ways which may perhaps reveal the initial steps, as yet 
unrecognized, to a longed-for reconciliation. Guide us to the very heart 
of the truth, that by penetrating it more fully we may present it more 
perfectly, and so by our presentation be able to bring together the things 
that now divide us. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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Fr. McManus in this issue comments on the March decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites concerning the omission of the Leonine 
prayers after low Mass. The full text of the decree reads : 

DECREE FOR ROME AND OTHER DIOCESES CONCERNING THE PRAYERS TO 


BE RECITED AFTER THE CELEBRATION OF MASS 

A number of local Ordinaries have inquired of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites whether the decree n.4305 of June 20, 1913, which permits 
the omission of the prayers after Mass when the latter is celebrated “with 
some solemnity,” may be applied to the so-called “dialogue” Masses 
when celebrated according to the September 1958 Instruction of the 
S.R.C., 0.31. 

After taking into consideration the opinion of the Liturgical Commis- 
sion, this Sacred Congregation of Rites decided to answer: Affirmatively, 
and according to the mind of this same Congregation. 

Its mind is, that these so-called Leonine prayers may be omitted : 

1) at wedding Masses, or on the occasion of first Communion, of a 
general Communion, of confirmation, of ordination, or of religious pro- 
fession ; 

2) when Mass is followed immediately and with due propriety by 
some other sacred function or “pious exercise”; 

3) when a homily is given during Mass; 

4) after a dialogue Mass, but on Sundays and feastdays only. 

5) The local Ordinaries may moreover permit these prayers to be 
recited in the vernacular, according to a translation which they have 
approved. 

The above was submitted to His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, by the 
undersigned Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and 
H's Holiness was pleased to approve and confirm this rescript. All 
things to the contrary notwithstanding. 

March 9, 1960 + Cajetan Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect 

Henry Dante, Secretary 


A new chapter in the activities of the Apostolate for Reunion, con- 
ducted by the monks of St. Procopius Abbey of Lisle, began March 8. 
On that day the Benedictine monks took possession of a small Russian 
Orthodox church on Chicago’s near northwest side in order to establish 
a Reunion Center. Rev. Demetrius Kowalchik, O.S.B., who previously 
had been superior of the Studite monks in Woodstock, Ont., has been 
appointed its director. In a brief time it is expected that other monks of 
St. Procopius will join him in this work as it expands. By means of the 
Divine Liturgy and by their friendly contact with the Orthodox clergy 
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and people of the neighborhood, the monks hope that more cordial rela- 
tions will be established which may result in the elimination of present 
misunderstandings and pave the way for ultimate reunion. 

The Center will also be the meeting ground of Latin rite groups 
interested in the Eastern rites. By means of lectures, explanations, and 
the celebration of the Divine Liturgy itself, greater concern for the 
Apostolate for Reunion will be achieved among Catholics. 

In April 1959, His Eminence Cardinal Meyer expressed to Abbot 
Ambrose Ondrak of St. Procopius his desires for such a center. He stated 
that his solicitude stemmed from three sources of motivation: 1) it was 
obviously the wish of the Holy See; 2) it was the wish of the late 
Cardinal Stritch; and 3) it was his own wish that a center be established 
as an implementation of his own pastoral duty. (From The Procopian 
News.) 


Permission to use English in some parts of the sacramental rites has 
been granted by the Holy See for England and Wales. An edition to be 
entitled “Excerpts from the Roman Ritual” is being readied for publica- 
tion some time this fall, and will use the translation already made by the 
Archbishop of Birmingham in The Small Ritual, published in 1956. 
According to an article by His Grace in the June 25 issue of The Tablet 
(London), the Holy See granted “an Indult extending exactly as far as 
that conceded to the Hierarchy of the United States five years earlier, 
the wording too exactly the same, but with the addition of one other 
sentence: ‘Usus linguae vulgaris nullo modo extendatur ad alias reci- 
tandas preces, benedictiones, etc., praeter ea quae superius stricte sunt 
determinata.’” (“Use of the vernacular may in no case be extended to 
the recitation of other prayers, blessings, etc., beyond what is exactly set 
down in the above.”) His Grace goes on to say: “It is not unlawful to 
wonder whether more might not have been conceded if less had been 
taken in some places without any leave at all,” and the context makes 
clear he is referring to the use made of the Collectio Rituum in the U.S.; 
whereas “we shall do what we are told, and do it cheerfully.” To anyone 
who knows the intricate story of the American Collectio Rituum, this 
cannot but appear like protesting one’s own loyal obedience by denigrat- 
ing that of others; and we respectfully submit that a fuller acquaintance 
with the facts would have prevented such an unwitting violation both of 
charity and of truth. In any case, why air publicly in a widely read 
journal one’s suspicions of others’ misdeeds? 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “We moved to St. X parish a few 
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months ago. At first we didn’t know if we would like the routine, as we 
weren’t accustomed to Missa resistata, the narrator, and congregational 
singing of psalms. But now we like it very well.” (Extract from a letter.) 


RESPONSES 


THE LEONINE PRAYERS 


The Holy See now concedes that a homily is sufficient reason for omitting 
the prayers after low Mass. May or should a brief sermon be given 
regularly on weekdays? 

Yes, it is entirely desirable that a homily — obviously in most cases 
a very brief homily — be given at weekday Masses. This is true even 
apart from the fact that the Leonine prayers may now be omitted after 
such Masses, but the two or three minutes saved might be used profitably 
for preaching. 

The practice of the brief daily homily, which has been tremendously 
beneficial in other countries, has grown only slowly in the United 
States. Possibly the new concession, already given in other places by 
indult, may encourage the daily homily. Its importance to the usually 
small but certainly dedicated numbers at weekday Masses can hardly be 
exaggerated. Circumstances may dictate that it last only four or five 
minutes — or even less — but, as already mentioned, some few mo- 
ments may be saved by the omission of the prayers after Mass. 

It should be pointed out that neither the Code of Canon Law (canons 
1344-1345) nor particular laws of dioceses which require sermons at 
Sunday or holyday Masses speak of any more than a bare minimum. 
The preaching of the word of God, especially in connection with the 
proclamation of the scriptural lessons, is appropriate to every celebration 
of holy Mass. If the congregation present happens to be rather small, the 
homily may be simpler and briefer, but it is certainly to be recom- 
mended. 


The decree of March 9, 1960, allows the omission of the Leonine prayers 
after dialogue Masses on Sundays and feasts. Is any special degree or 
grade of participation necessary? 

No. It is enough that the faithful make the simple responses for the 
Mass for it to qualify as a “dialogue Mass.” The Congregation of Rites 
refers to no. 31 of its September 1958 Instruction where the mere recita- 
tion of the one-line responses is given as a form of the dialogue or quasi- 
dialogue Mass. 
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Whenever the congregation responds at a low Mass on Sundays or 
feast days, no matter how much or how little, the Leonine prayers after 
Mass may be omitted. 


On what “feast days” may the Leonine prayers be omitted after dialogue 
Masses? 

Since the March 9 decree does not specify, the concession may be 
used on all days which are feasts — that is, whenever the feast of a 
mystery or of a saint is celebrated. 

There is nothing in the decree of the Congregation of Rites to suggest 
that it means only feast days of obligation, or the suppressed feast days, 
or the more solemn feasts (canon 1195). The omission of the Leonine 
prayers after dialogue Masses may therefore be made on any day that 
qualifies as festal. 

Perhaps this is the place to explain the basic meaning of the March 
9 decree. The Congregation of Rites had been asked whether its 1913 
decree on the Leonine prayers could now be extended to dialogue 
Masses — the practice did not exist in 1913. The reply of the Congrega- 
tion was Affirmative and this is the ordinary norm to be followed, 
namely, that the 1913 decree is applicable to dialogue Masses and that 
the prayers may therefore be omitted afterward. 

Then the Congregation added a supplementary explanation of its 
“mind” or intention. It is here that the qualifying phrase is found “on 
Sundays and feast days only.” Presumably the reason for this explanation 
is that the Congregation did not wish to suppress the Leonine prayers 
entirely on every day of the year and in every place. On the other hand, 
the fundamental norm is that the prayers may be omitted because of 
the “solemnity” of the dialogue Mass and it would be a mistake to 
narrow or limit this concession. 


What is the meaning of a Mass “on the occasion of a general Com- 
munion,” after which the Leonine prayers may be omitted? 

A general Communion Mass is one at which a considerable propor- 
tion of the faithful or some group or body — even though a minority of 
the congregation — receive holy Communion. The obvious example is 
the Mass scheduled in connection with the meeting of some society or 
simply as the regular occasion when a group comes together for Mass, 
but the term need not be restricted to such Masses. 

The Congregation of Rites, in referring to these Masses as ones at 
which the Leonine prayers may be omitted, is merely confirming what 
was already allowable. In the United States we are happily beyond the 
stage when the monthly Communion Mass of a sodality is looked upon 
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as some kind of ideal — as it was in 1913 when the Congregation of 
Rites last issued a decree on the subject of the Leonine prayers. Here 
at least we should not have to be dependent upon the monthly (or an- 
nual) Mass of a society or group in order to encourage the reception 
of holy Communion, and the term “general Communion” as such may 
have less meaning for us. 

On the other hand, the use of the expression by the Holy See permits 
the omission of the prayers after any Mass, including weekday Masses, 
at which a considerable number of the faithful receive holy Communion. 
This is especially useful when the length of time involved has been 
offered as a reason for anticipating the Communion of the faithful; the 
Leonine prayers should simply not be said if the number of com- 
municants is great and the Mass is unduly long. 


May the Leonine prayers be omitted after low Masses on occasions not 
mentioned specifically in the March 9, 1960, decree for example, after 
low conventual Masses? 

Yes. Any low Mass celebrated “with some solemnity” (S.R.C., 4305, 
June 20, 1913) qualifies for the omission of the Leonine prayers. The 
listing of occasions in the recent decree is not meant to be exhaustive. 

It is unfortunate of course that, by reason of custom or indult, the 
conventual Mass is not chanted in some communities in connection with 
the divine office, especially since many communities of religious not 
bound to the office participate in a sung Mass every day of the year. 
Where, however, the conventual Mass is not a sung Mass, it certainly has 
sufficient solemnity to allow the omission of the Leonine prayers. (The 
conventual Mass should be at least a dialogue Mass. Cf. Instruction 
of S.R.C., September 3, 1958, no. 36.) 

The same could be said of other low Masses on special occasions 
which do not fit into one or other of the categories listed in the March 9 
decree concerning the prayers after Mass. The principal Mass at a 
parish mission, the first low Mass of a newly ordained priest, the Mass 
at the opening of a school year, the Mass on the occasion of a general 
meeting, and the Mass for a wedding anniversary may all be suggested 
as possible instances. 


Should the Leonine prayers be omitted at the many low Masses where 
the Holy See says that this “may” be done? 

Yes. Or, to put it another way, there should be no hesitation about 
making use of the concessions. It should be clear that, for one reason 
or another, the prayers may now be omitted after most Masses at which 
a congregation is present — at all Masses with sermons, at all dialogue 
Masses on Sundays and feasts, etc. 
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Probably the more basic question is why the Leonine prayers have 
been considerably minimized in recent years both by the Holy See and 
by promoters of the liturgical apostolate. An obvious and practical rea- 
son is the problem of time and this is evidently a reason for the action 
of the Holy See in conceding indults and now in issuing a general decree. 
Much more important, however, is the relation of the Leonine prayers 
to the Mass itself. 

First of all, there is no reason to criticize the Leonine prayers in them- 
selves or in their historical origin, much less to minimize the significant 
intention for which they are now recited. Yet they do provide an anti- 
climax to holy Mass, they are one of the accumulative practices which 
liturgical rites frequently attract (and which the Holy See must some- 
times eliminate, as has already been done partially in the divine office), 
and they are a considerable contrast to what has gone before them. 

Although it is suitable that the congregation take part in their recita- 
tion the Leonine prayers have in the past given a completely erroneous 
impression — either that these were prayers which really counted, unlike 
the Mass prayers, or that these were prayers in which the faithful had 
a legitimate part, again unlike the Mass prayers. It is hard to see how 
these errors could be corrected without the suppression or considerable 
reduction of the use of the Leonine prayers. 

The form of the Leonine prayers, while proper for public devotions, 
is not in harmony with the liturgical prayers of holy Mass and for this 
reason the Holy See has always kept them entirely distinct from Mass. 
Yet they have been an anomaly as greater appreciation of the ways of 
liturgical prayer has come about, and even the casual observer sees 
that they are a kind of extraneous addition coming long after the solemn 
dismissal of the liturgical assembly by the celebrating priest. 

Again, there is no intention of belittling these prayers or the intention 
for which they are said, the conversion of Russia. It is understandable 
that as participation in the Mass itself grows these subordinate prayers 
will be greatly limited in their use. It is to be hoped and expected that the 
Holy See will find other ways — perhaps during holy Mass, after the 
gospel and sermon, as was once the case — to commend such intentions 
as the conversion of Russia to the general prayer of the faithful. 
Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE VLADIMIR MOTHER OF GOD 
To the Editor: — The traditional May devotions at Fordham College 
this year attempted to unite devotion to the Mother of God with interest 
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in the reconciliation of East and West. Each day the students gathered 
before a beautiful Russian icon of the Vladimir Mother of God, a repro- 
duction of a painting by an early Byzantine artist. Together they prayed 
sections of the Akathistos hymn, perhaps the best-known of several short 
liturgical offices in honor of the Mother of God used in the Eastern 
Christian Churches. This prayer, a song of triumphant praise to the 
Mother of the incarnate Son of God, was written early in the seventh 
century, probably to thank Mary for having delivered Constantinople 
from some foreign onslaught. The ceremony ended with a prayer com- 
posed by Cardinal Cushing of Boston to the Vladimir Mother of God, 
asking for the liberation of Russia and for the peace of the world. The 
entire student body received leaflets explaining the background of the 
Vladimir icon and the purpose of the devotions. 

The icon is one of the oldest and most venerated icons of the Russian 
people. The work of an early twelfth-century Byzantine artist, it was 
given to the Russian Prince George Dolgoruky in 1155 by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. In 1160, it was brought to Vladimir, about 100 miles 
east of Moscow, and placed in the Cathedral of the Assumption built 
especially for that purpose. Thereafter, the icon became closely asso- 
ciated with every great event in Russian history from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century, and to the Vladimir Mother of God were attributed 
several great victories of the Russians over their enemies. 

In 1395, the icon was placed in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Moscow, and there it remained almost without interruption until 1919. 
In that year it was taken by the communists and hung in the Tretiakov 
Gallery, a museum of Russian painting, near the Kremlin. The icon, 
belonging to the period of Byzantine paintings known as “Macedonian 
Renaissance,” is one of the most beautiful paintings of our Lady in ex- 
istence and ranks artistically with the very best in Christian art. 

The devotion to the Vladimir Mother of God was brought to the 
Fordham University campus by the college Sodalists in accordance with 
a resolution passed by delegates from fifteen different countries at the 
Boston Convention of the Lay Apostolate, September, 1959. The dele- 
gates promised to promote this devotion in order to establish a common 
bond with the Russian people. This plan is in keeping with the inter- 
est of Pope John XXIII in Christian unity and with his statement, made 
on Feb. 1, 1959, to a group of Armenian Catholics, that reconciliation 
between Catholics and Orthodox can best be obtained by their common 
devotion to the Mother of God. It is felt that by honoring Mary under 
a title of Byzantine origin and one long honored by the Russian people, 
Catholics in the West can unite themselves with Eastern Christians, both 
Catholic and Orthodox. In this endeavor, the Fordham College Sodalists 
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received the kind assistance and guidance of Fr. Paul Mailleux, S.J., 
superior of the Russian Center on the University campus. The head- 
quarters of the Boston Convention of the Lay Apostolate has available 
some beautiful wooden icons and prayercards. For information, write 
to: BCLA, 761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18, Mass.; also to: Russian Cen- 
ter, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 

Fordham University Robert J. Roth, S.J. 


A CONFIRMATION PROBLEM 

To the Editor: — This is a request of a distraught mother, pertaining to 
a problem in religious education. Since the liturgical movement brought 
with it the ever earlier administration of confirmation, would it be pos- 
sible to clear up certain discrepancies or misunderstandings in a care- 
fully documented article? More precisely: what has the administration 
of the sacrament of confirmation to do with catechism? Is the knowl- 
edge of the content of the catechism an essential condition? Second: is 
the examination of the confirmands essentially part of confirmation? 
(And why is it often omitted?) Third: who has the authority to admit 
or reject a child: teacher, principal, pastor, bishop? 

We just had the experience of another confirmation in our family. 
The eleven year old sixth graders were the oldest, the third graders the 
youngest pupils. The final six weeks before the event were a distressing 
and gruelling experience of “learning” the catechism with our sixth 
grader — at the rate of several chapters a day. Letter-perfection was at 
first not required, but in the end came to be expected. For the parents, 
this meant hours and hours daily, often including lunch and breakfast 
time, of asking and listening, of coaxing, enforcing, and just plain suffer- 
ing through the learning of catechism. Seeing that the child became 
more and more nervous, since he took to heart the general threats of 
being dropped from the class and having to wait another year, and that, 
because upset and physically run down he was doing worse and worse 
despite serious efforts, we made it a point of telling him that knowing 
one’s catechism by heart was not essential to confirmation, that, rather, 
knowing his religion and practicing it was essential and that by living in 
a Christian home and going for six years to a Catholic school all the 
essentials were taken care of. The relief lasted only so long as he was 
at home; after a day at school he was back in a state of dejection, despair, 
and hot anger. 

To my mind, if catechism is made a chore, a burden, and even a 
threat, how can we expect love of religion, of doctrine, of virtue — of 
confirmation? What will happen when children of still younger age 
groups are being confirmed? What will seven year old children do when 
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older ones complain that “all is words, words, words” — often beyond 
their grasp? Could it be that we are burdened with a leftover from 
times when confirmation was —as it still is for Protestants — part of 
a final exam and “graduation” from religious instruction? When ma- 
turity was understood in physical and intellectual terms? When no 
guarantee as to a sufficient instruction was given and the burden of 
proof was on the bishop? 

This problem has been with me for over twenty years. It hit me the 
first time when neighbors rushed their children directly from the con- 
firmation service to a movie. “Congratulations? Well, perhaps that it’s 
over,” said the mother bitterly. “You cannot imagine what we went 
through for two months. Both children are on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown and now we take them to a comic movie to help them for- 
get.” Ideal confirmation observance! 

It seems that our public school neighbors had a much easier time, 
and much more pleasant and relaxed, for their children’s confirmation. 
No sleepless nights, no woebegone looks, no nasty words against cate- 
chism. And I am inclined to think that they are no less confirmed than 
the parish school children, and that the powers of the Holy Spirit had 
much less to undo in their case. 

Why do we respect the feelings of the adult and do not subject them 
to a public exam? Children have feelings too, perhaps are even more 
sensitive. How many people do we meet in life who carried a grudge 
against religion away from the exam in confirmation and nurse a per- 
petual allergy against catechism and what it stands for. Why do we drive 
out the spirit of joy, of joyful expectation, by instilling such unholy fear? 
In fact, the whole upheaval was incongruous and out of all proportion 
to the way the dreaded examination actually turned out: at the question 
period the officiating bishop put the children so completely at ease that 
they happily volunteered answers, right ones and wrong ones. 

We read about catechism reforms, about new catechisms and new 
insights in catechetics; about priest-psychologists and priest educators 
dedicating their lives to the reform. When do these new concepts and 
approaches reach the grade teachers, when are the parents introduced 
to them, so that all can work together for the religious and spiritual 
formation of the child? 

All my life I have had a horror of what is called a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. What we witnessed in the last few weeks, paralyzed by 
frustration, seemed like many sins against the Holy Spirit. Keeping 
silent would make us all the more guilty. Only in the final twenty-four 
hours did we snap out of our despair, and make an effort to “save the 
day”: by making it a memorable experience with flowers and gifts and 
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festive meal. And now we go on praying that the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit may ripen despite the blight. 
Mrs. N.N. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY. By C. J. Dumont, O.P. Translated 
and introduced by Henry St. John, O.P. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1959. 
Pp. x-226. Cloth, $4.50. 

This is a stimulating and provocative collection of essays on the 
problems of ecumenism, most or all of them originally published in 
the French study center Istina’s bulletin. Too brief for any full treat- 
ment of the points raised, they have the advantage of touching many 
aspects of the ecumenical movement in both its Protestant and Catholic 
manifestations and of doing this so competently and deftly that seeds 

are sown for a great deal of subsequent thinking. 
‘ Here is no excessive optimism, but rather a restrained hope coupled 

with an urgent appeal to get to work. And not only the work of dis- 
cussing, of dialog. The place Fr. Dumont gives to this particular activity 
is surprisingly modest. He is more concerned that we purify ourselves, 
our understanding of the mystery of Christ, that we learn to distinguish 
between the essential and accidental perfection of the Church, that we 
employ sociology for research into the laws behind collective religious 
behavior, that Catholics of different countries make a greater effort to 
realize in practical ways the unity we speak of, that we take into ac- 
count a scale of values among the truths of faith, that we pray. This 
gives some idea of the scope of the book. 

The translation is excellent and the theological language fresh and 
relevant. The author speaks of the “eucharistic realism” of Catholic the- 

ology. “Faith is the act by which a person comes into contact with the 
' Person of Christ, recognising and accepting him in all that his mystery 
implies and involves” (p. 167). His statements regarding Protestant and 
Orthodox positions on problems of ecumenism are as knowledgeable as 
they are sympathetic. But this book is above all an appeal to Catholics 
to take off in some of the directions which he so lavishly and effectively 
indicates. In a way he is playing the gadfly. And, with evident charity, 
he finds enough unexplored if not vulnerable areas in Catholic life and 
thought to keep clergy, laity and theologians busy for a long time. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Robert W. Hovda 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST PRECIOUS BLOOD STUDY WEEK. By 
the Precious Blood Fathers. The Messenger Press, Carthagena, Ohio. 1959. 
Pp. xviii-374. Paper, $3.00. 

REDEMPTION THROUGH THE BLOOD OF JESUS. By Gaspar Lefebvre, 
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O.S.B. Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.P'P.S. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1960. Pp. xiv—234. Cloth, $4.00. 
Liturgists, Scripture scholars, theologians, artists and educators are 


indebted to the Fathers of the Precious Blood for sharing with them 
the fruits of this study week. No part of this book can be ignored by 
anyone who wishes a deeper understanding of God’s love as expressed 
in the mystery of our redemption through the blood of Jesus and its 
application to the souls of men. A brief analysis of five papers will show 
the centrality of this mystery in the worship of the Church. 

Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., in “The Doctrinal Foundations of the 
Precious Blood Devotion” takes as his text the words of St. Thomas 
that it is through the shedding of Christ’s blood that He redeemed us and 
initiated the rite of the Christian religion, in other words: “Through 
Christ we are redeemed. Through Him we worship.” The same note of 
serious scholarship is to be found in Rev. Edward F. Siegman’s masterly 
article “Blood in the Old Testament.” He examines ancient beliefs long 
current in the Fertile Crescent about the connection between blood and 
life, the meaning of the Hebrew words for body (basar) and spirit 
(nepes and ruah), the use and significance of blood in sacrifice, espe- 
cially in the great Old Testament sacrifices. Some of these opinions are 
controversial but all can study the author’s positions with interest and 
profit. Of equal distinction is Rev. Robert T. Siebeneck’s excellent essay 
on “The Precious Blood and St. John.” Rev. R. P. Bierberg, in an ad- 
mirable synthesis of dogmatic and mystical theology, develops the rela- 
tion between “The Precious Blood and the Perfection of Charity.” He 
shows how “devotion to the Precious Blood cannot but aid in bringing 
about the transformation of the mature Christian into an embodiment 
of perfect charity, indeed, into a kind of sacrament of love.” An illustra- 
tion of this statement is to be found in Rev. R. Lechner’s article on St. 
Gaspar del Bufalo, the apostle of the Precious Blood, who taught that 
“All and forever are the only words love knows.” Two other papers 
deserve special commendation: that of Rev. J. Rohling and that of 
Rev. G. Lubeley. It is to be hoped that this first volume will be followed 
by many others, not only because of the importance of this devotion 
but also because there is little immediate literature available. 

For this reason the translation of Redemption through the Blood of 
Jesus by Rev. E. A. Maziarz is most welcome. Those who have studied 
the Proceedings volume will find here further light on the mystery of 
the Precious Blood in the work of the redemption which was accom- 
plished on the cross and continued on the altar. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, N.Y. Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
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VESTMENTS AND CHURCH FURNITURE. By Robert Lesage. Translated 
from the French by Fergus Murphy. Vol. 114 of the 20th Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1960. Pp. 152. Cloth, 
$2.95. 

This brief new work by the prolific writer who serves as master of 


ceremonies for the Archbishop of Paris reads easily and maintains in- 
terest. It will stimulate the general reader to further his knowledge of 
the history and meaning of the cultual objects found in church interiors. 
In reading the book we perceive the tremendous restraint of the author 
in limiting his vast store of knowledge to manageable scope, even at the 
expense of extensive coverage. His insight and sensitivity to that which 
is fundamentally correct are impeccable. 

Unfortunately, the author has not been permitted to employ the 
minimum requirements of the trappings of scholarship, including foot- 
notes, annotated bibliography and indices. This is a serious defect in an 
encyclopedia, since reference works often serve as a springboard to 
further research. The scope of the book is far too limited. Many im- 
portant elements which have been expertly treated in comparable vol- 
umes by O’Connell and Anson have been omitted. An example of this 
is the total absence of any explanation of the altar canopy and the ambo. 
The importance of the latter has been justly emphasized in the current 
number of L’Art Sacré in which the ambo becomes the normal and 
traditional architectural expression of the place for the book of Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God in a church interior. 

On the other hand, the author is refreshingly free of rigorous inter- 
pretations of rubrical laws. His historical sense permits him quite often 
to see humor in the vicissitudes of customs which became laws without 
rational understanding of their origins and meaning. He is most fasci- 
nating in his treatment of pontifical attire. For these very reasons, we 
regret that only a teasing fragment of the author’s scholarship and good 
sense is contained in this volume. 

Northfield, Vt. Rev. Edward J. Sutfin 


IN SILENCE WITH GOD. By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated by Elisabeth 
Corathiel-Noonan. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1960. Pp. 235. Cloth, $3.75. 

This compendium of the contemplative life-—to which all, lay or 
religious, beginners and advanced, are called — reveals traditional con- 
tent. The profound experiences of a spiritual writer and retreat master 
can be detected in the chapter headings: “The Call,” “Be You Perfect,” 
“Sin,” “The Christian Virtues,” “Humility,” “Christian Prayer,” “In- 
wardness,” “The Mass,” “Brotherly Love,” to mention only some. (All 
contain wonderful material for sermons!) Soon the reader detects, how- 
ever, also a timely purpose: to lead moderns to unity with Christ, “on 
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to the heights.” As Dom Placid (Max Jordan) explains in the intro- 
duction: we should not “be conformed to this world” (Rom. 12:2), but 
rather by successful steps rise to conformance with the inner voice, in 
order to become true partners of God in “renewing the face of the 
earth” (Ps. 103:30). 

The long road, a lifetime for most of us, is well sketched out for the 
contemporary reader. Baur stresses in particular our call to perfection. 
“It is obviously no easy matter for a man to remake his whole nature, 
strengthening his good parts so that they may bear fruit, and uprooting 
his undesirable tendencies” (p. 44). How many excuses do moderns 
often have why they can’t be remade! But every sin extends damage 
beyond the individual to family, parish, church, country, mankind. The 
result are the much neglected social consequences of the sins of modern 
mankind. There is no excuse for even so-called semivoluntary venial 
sins. Bauer has sobering words for many a modern psychological ap- 
proach. There can be no standing still: the Christian’s life is destined to 
progress or will inevitably deteriorate. Insistence on such “old-fashioned” 
advice is successfully woven into modern liturgical patterns of the living 
Church. Some beautiful sentences remind one of St. Augustine, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Alphonse Liguori. 

Perhaps least satisfactory to this reader was the treatment of the rela- 
tionship of free will and Providence (whereby the milieu is part of God’s 
Providence for us). How is the complete surrender of man’s will — sur- 
render in the existential environment which confronts modern man only 
too often with evil incarnate — to warrant that it is not surrender to 
false gods? Some words on the discernment of the spirit would be 
helpful! 

Baur’s truly pastoral concern summarizes admirably the spirituality 
of the past. And we catch already a few glimpses of the unsentimental 
spirituality of the future! 

Iona College Ernst F. Winter 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 


CITIES IN CRISIS. The Christian Response. By Dennis Clark. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. 1960. Pp. x-177. Cloth, $3.50. 
While primarily a work dealing with the Christian social apostolate, 


this book gives more than peripheral consideration to the problem of 
shaping the liturgy in metropolitan parishes. The author, a member of 
the Commission on Human Relations for the city of Philadelphia, unites 
practical experience, wide reading and unmistakable zeal to establish 
his thesis that “No city can be truly conquered unless its altars are con- 
quered.” Although only a dispositive factor in shaping religious con- 
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sciousness, environment can regulate the effects of such external graces 
as the sacraments and the liturgy. Mr. Clark shows that urban environ- 
ment, as it has developed in the past century, has been a deterrent in 
linking man with the transcendental and the sacral. 

The statement that “Catholics are more than 80 per cent urban 
dwellers” points up the relevance of urban problems for the sociology 
of religion and the liturgical movement. The author stresses how im- 
portant the “little flock” idea (Luke 12:32) is for laying the foundation 
of a liturgical community. Unfortunately the typical city parish often 
mirrors the more unsavory aspects of its milieu: haste, over- 
organization, distraction and anonymity. What then is the Christian 
response to the over-ripe urban question? In general, says the author, 
a lack of timidity in experimenting with new community forms in an 
effort to achieve “the adoration of the presence and the love of God in 
every pulse of the revolutionary.city.” Perhaps Mr. Clark will, in his 
future writings, furnish us with the stimulus of concrete suggestions and 
practical possibilities toward this ideal. At least we hope so. 

Innsbruck, Austria Neil P. Hurley, S.J. 


THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS. By Ralph Gorman, C.P. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. 1960. Pp. 277. Cloth, $3.95. 
The title of this book apparently was not chosen merely to arrest the 


casual browser’s eye but to convey precisely what the pages contain. 
The Last Hours of Jesus consists of three parts: the Prologue which 
provides the general background, i.e., the persons, factions, and institu- 
tions which set in motion a chain of action and reaction culminating 
in the apprehension of Jesus on Gethsemani; “The Passion” which 
recounts step by step the legal and judiciary chicanery to which in their 
jealousy the enemies of Jesus stooped; “After Christ’s Death” which 
comprises brief chapters on the prodigies and burial. 

It is difficult to compare the book with any previous treatments of 
the same subject. The psychological probings and that peculiar reluc- 
tance to by-pass any questions which might possibly enter the reader’s 
mind are reminiscent of Romano Guardini. Although the science of 
archaeology is not slighted, there is a scrupulous eschewal of inconclu- 
sive excavational discoveries which some predecessors in the field often 
seem to have introduced for no other reason than to dazzle the reader 
or arouse his curiosity. 

The character sketches of Judas, the character profiles of Annas, 
Caiphas, and Pilate are especially informative. In all this there is no ro- 
manticizing conjecture. All conclusions are based on testimony of an- 
cient historians.and sound, psychological laws. The delineation of the 
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various Herods and their idiosyncrasies which often bore and confuse 
the tyro in Scripture studies are here set forth with interest and lucidity. 
What the book recounts will not easily be forgotten, but should a 
teacher wish rapidly to refresh his memory he would appreciate the 
economy in time provided by an index. Unfortunately there is none. 
Nonetheless, the book is to be urged as a vade mecum in Holy Week 
for the preacher, teacher, and naturally for the layman who wishes 
to meditate with greater richness on the passion, death, and resurrection 
of Christ. 
College of St. Thomas Rev. Walter H. Peters 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH. By Yves Congar, O.P. Translated by 
A. V. Littledals. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1960. Pp. 186. Cloth, $4.75. 

It is a pity that such valuable studies coming from the pen of Fr. Con- 
gar have to wait so long before they are made available to the English 
speaking public in the U.S. The present book is composed of a number 
of conferences and articles on the Church delivered or written on various 
occasions and addressed to different audiences over a period of about a 
quarter of a century. The author is widely regarded as the leading spirit 
in the reunion movement. In this work his intention is to show men of 
good will the Church’s inner life and beauty, so that they may feel at- 
tracted to enter and to find peace and fulness of divine life. The pub- 
lishing of his studies on the Church in English will surely generate and 
foster the atmosphere of mutual understanding and respect between 
Protestants and Catholics. 

The book opens with a series of conferences on the Church and 
Pentecost given to a group of pilgrims on their way to Chartres. In 
them the author brings out the true Christian meaning of Pentecost as 
seen in the setting of the liturgy of the Jews and of the early Christians. 
Pentecost is not merely a feast of the Holy Spirit, as many modern 
Catholics regard it to be, but the solemn closing of the joyous paschal 
season. It is the final and climactic celebration of Easter Sunday when 
the redemptive mystery of Christ is unfolded anew in its fulness. In 
this concluding celebration of Easter on its fiftieth and last day Jesus 
is presented as rising from the dead, enthron¢d at the right hand of 
the Father, pouring upon His Church the Spirit of Promise and inau- 
gurating the new creation which has flowed out of His cross and resur- 
rection. In this perspective of the early Christians Pentecost is not 
designed to bring out a particular dogma or to foster a special devotion, 
but it is first and above all the celebration of Christ’s Pasch, His passage 
through death to life which merits for us the gift of the Spirit. Pentecost 
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is presented as it is: the goal and fruit of the Pasch. This is the rich 
concept of Pentecost which Fr. Congar has tried to rediscover for his 
fellow pilgrims. In the same study he also gives us many penetrating 
insights into the role of the Holy Spirit in the Church’s life and unity. 
The manner he elucidates the concept of communio sanctorum and 
the part which the Holy Spirit plays in bringing it about seeks its equal. 

The second essay, on the Church and its unity, was written in 1937 
and is intended for Christians separated from us. The third, on the idea 
of the Church in St. Thomas, was a paper read to the London Aquinas 
Society in 1939. The fourth, “The Mystical Body of Christ,” was pub- 
lished as an article in La Vie Spirituelle in 1937. This is followed by 
two other essays: “The Life of the Church and Awareness of its Catho- 
licity” and “The Holy Spirit and the Apostolic Body, Continuators of 
the Work of Christ,” which bring the book to an end. 

A short review cannot do justice to such an important work. It does 
no more than merely classify the wealth of material contained in it by 
giving the headlines of the various studies. For an excellent preparation 
to intelligent dialogue with non-Catholics and for a deeper appreciation 
of our own faith in the Church I can recommend nothing better than 
a serious reading of this book by Fr. Congar. 

St. Andrew’s Priory Bernard Hwang, O.S.B. 


Valyermo, Calif. 


GRACES OF THE RISEN CHRIST. By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. vi-138. Cloth, $3.75. 

Father Wuellner has followed his Graces of Christmas with a series 
of seventeen meditations on Easter, treating this event in such a way 
as to give preference, he tells the reader, “to aspects of the new life in 
Christ and to thoughts on the Christian Passover, as suggested by the 
liturgy.” As meditations, they seek to bring the reader to participate 
personally in the objective reality of the resurrection. 

Unfortunately, his presentation of the resurrection does not show it 
to be an intrinsic component, with the passion and ascension, of Christ’s 
redemptive sacrifice and His priestly activity in this sacrifice — as out- 
lined, e.g., in the Spring issue of Theology Digest, or by Fr. Siegman 
in the June—July issue of WorRsHIP, and as developed by the outstand- 
ing theologians and exegetes there cited. The author considers the resur- 
rection more narrowly, as a personal triumph over evil by Christ and for 
Christ, as a clear demonstration of the validity of His messianic claims. 
This perspective naturally finds expression in the choice of topics and 
points of emphasis. 

Nevertheless, within the limitations imposed by this approach and 
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by his own methodology, Fr. Wuellner has, with but few exceptions, 
produced a book that is not only free from the trite and sentimental, 
but is literate, fresh and frequently inspiring. 

New Orleans Rev. Bernard P. Dauenhauer 


LITURGISCHES ERBE UND PASTORALE GEGENWART. (Our liturgi- 
cal heritage and present pastoral conditions.) By Josef Andreas Jungmann, 
S.J. Tyrolia Verlag, Innsbruck. 1960. 

This newest volume from the pen of Fr. Jungmann is a collection of 


articles and lectures which appeared in various forms in past years but 
which until now were chiefly accessible to those who had a university 
library at their disposal. A number of the papers which will here find 
their way to a larger audience (or back into print) constitute one of 
the Innsbruck theologian’s most vital contributions to our present un- 
derstanding of Christian piety and thus of Christian worship: e.g., the 
bringing to light of the impact left on the liturgy by the Church’s battle 
against Arianism. The “decline” of ecclesiology, communal worship, 
the mediatorship of Christ, all these become more understandable to 
us through these pages. One need hardly add that the subject is always 
treated in a thoroughly scientific manner and totally without any sort 
of theological sensationalism. Both of these characteristics are trade- 
marks of Fr. Jungmann. But this is only a fraction of the contents of 
the book. 

There are a number of papers on the history of the breviary which 
will render its recitation more intelligible and profitable. In addition, 
there are articles on various aspects of the Church year, the basic form 
of the Mass celebration, the fermentum, and an especially interesting 
piece on the basic idea of the Sacred Heart devotion in the prayer of 
the Church. 

The final hundred or so pages of the book deal with what Fr. 
Jungmann has collectively entitled “Basic Thoughts on Liturgy and 
Kerygma.” A few of the subjects treated here: conscious or unconscious 
Christianity, liturgy and singing, and Easter Christianity. Of all the pa- 
pers collected in this volume, only two have appeared in English, both in 
WorsHiP: one deals with Church art, and the other with the liturgy on 
the eve of the Reformation. 

It is interesting to note that it is precisely Fr. Jungmann’s approach 
to Catholic faith and worship which has most impressed those outside 
the Church. In the three-volume work Leiturgia published by the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, Fr. Jungmann is the most quoted Catholic 
writer. Perhaps the theme of the Pittsburgh Liturgical Week, “Liturgy 
and Unity in Christ,” is a sign of the times. 
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It is heartening to learn that the book is slated for translation into 
English. 
Baltimore Rev. Charles K. Riepe 


ORGANUM IN MISSA CANTATA. Edited by Erhard Quack and Rudolph 
Walter. Herder and Herder, New York. Vol. I. 1959. Pp. 127. Cloth, $3.35; 
paper, $2.60. 

This is the first of three volumes of organ music written by composers 


of different countries for use at sung Masses on Sundays and on the 
principal feast days of the liturgical year. Each Mass includes four brief 
pieces entitled, Ante Introitum, Post Offertorium, Post Communionem 
and Post Benedictionem. Gregorian chant provides the theme for all of 
the compositions and unlike some organ works said to be based upon 
Gregorian chant the chants employed are readily recognizable. The 
introit, offertory and communion interludes use their respective Gre- 
gorian chant melody while the selections for after the blessing may 
employ a particular Mass chant or may likely be a synthesis of several 
of the chants sung at a Mass. These last are a little longer than the other 
three pieces which are usually only a page in length. 

The editors have provided us with music of a liturgical purpose which 
successfully qualifies to represent that kind of church music required 
by the Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy in chapter 1, 
no. 8. For this is solo organ music of a sacred character informed by 
Gregorian chant themes and written in the great tradition of organ 
composition from Dufay in the fifteenth to Tournemire in the twentieth 
century. This organ music then has a functional role within the action of 
holy Mass where in its own right it can make a genuine contribution to 
the celebration of the divine liturgy. Messrs. Quack and Walter have 
happily realized a laudable goal and in doing so they have at the same 
time offered composers an opportunity to compose for holy mother 
Church and to expend their dedicated talents upon her hallowed chants 
which have nurtured the musical creativity of her children for so many 
ages. It is fascinating to observe how composers of different periods from 
the first church polyphonists to modern day symphonists have clothed 
the timeless Gregorian chants with the musical language peculiar to their 
day. Organum in Missa Cantata is another witness to the continuing 
vitality of Gregorian chant. 

The musical style of the compositions is improvisational in character. 
Indeed the preface suggests that these interludes may serve as an impetus 
to the organist launching him off on his own flight by furnishing him 
with the atmosphere and motivating thrust for his improvisation. Given 
such a start the result should be a good improvisation on a chant theme 
and not what has been described as an “impoverisation of a Gregorian 
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theme.” The length of the pieces is practical and indications for cuts or 
repeats are given so that the organist can adapt the music to the exigen- 
cies of the moment. The danger that among such a variety of composers 
an unpleasant mélange of musical styles would result is avoided by the 
unifying element of Gregorian chant, by the fact that the same com- 
poser writes all of the interludes for a Mass, and that the prevailing 
musical idiom appears to be one of a mildly contemporary flavor creat- 
ing an impression of modern modalism. It is only occasionally that one 
feels the composer to be at odds with his material in that he has not 
perhaps sufficiently assimilated a Gregorian theme so that his setting 
consorts strangely with it or that his treatment is at variance with the 
sentiment of the text and the time of action at holy Mass when his music 
is to be heard. But, more importantly, the composers have all in all 
acquitted themselves of their assignment with admirable devotion and 
have enriched us with worthy and imaginative organ music for liturgical 
use. 
In the notice of composers at the end of the volume some identification 
given with the name would be of interest, for example, Jean Langlais, St. 
Clothilde, Paris; or that Oswald Jaeggi is a Benedictine of Muri Gries 
Abbey. At any rate, in such an international assemblage at least the 
country of the composer could be indicated. The volume is of an agree- 
able compactness in size; it has bold clear printing on sturdy paper, and 
for the price really includes a lot of music, namely, a complete set of 
interludes for twenty-four Masses by nineteen different composers. The 
American edition is the same as the German and so some few instructions 
in German will be encountered, but this of course will not interfere with 
the reading of the music. The subsequent volumes are expected to appear 
very soon. Volume II will cover the twenty-three Sundays after Pentecost. 
Volume III will include the principal feast day Masses and ten postludes 
on the Ite Missa Est. Volume I, reviewed here, provides organ interludes 
for the third Sunday of Advent up to the Sunday after the Ascension. 

St. John’s Abbey Gerard Farrell, O.S.B. 


THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH. Addresses of Litur- 
gical Conference, Madison, Wis., May 1958. Edited by Massey Hamilton 
Shepherd, Jr. Oxford University Press, New York. 1960. Pp. 160. Cloth, $3.25. 


THE GLORY OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. By G. Edwin Osborn. Christian 
Theological Seminary Press, Indianapolis. 1960. Pp. 84. Paper, $1.60. 


Five distinguished Episcopalians delivered addresses at Grace Church, 
Madison, Liturgical Conference, and one eminent Lutheran, Rev. A. C. 
Piepkorn, of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Catholics will find the 
papers on the social and the pastoral implications familiar to routes 
they are traveling. Historical and doctrinal items demand attention. 
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Canon T. O. Wedel, “The Theology of the Liturgical Revival,” made 
his first contact with it through “George Michel, a brother of a brides- 
maid at my wedding” (p. 3). This Dom Virgil introduced him to 
various writings, and in time he read the late Odo Casel’s “Mystery 
Theology.” He closes his paper by making his own the words of 
(Lutheran) Rudolph Otto of Marburg, that “The separated denomina- 
tions may yet find a common ground in a part of their doctrine and 
practice which is now a painful source of estrangement between them” 
(p. 16). “Are we witnesses,” he asks, “of an ecumenical miracle?” 

The editor, Rev. M. H. Shepherd, Jr., has written much on “The 
History of the Liturgical Revival.” All such movements pass through 
three stages; the slow classification of the idea, the transmission to 
leaders, and finally widespread “pastoral-liturgical apostolate.” For 
Catholics, he says, Pope Pius X stated the second phase, and Pius XII, 
the present one : “It was one of the surer pastoral instincts of Pope Pius X 
to begin the modern phase of the liturgical renewal . . . by a call to 
reform the Church’s music. No proper liturgical spirit can develop 
among the faithful without an adequate vehicle of liturgical song. 
The fulness and perfection of the liturgy requires the choral partici- 
pation of all the people of God” (p. 25). 

Casel is hailed as “the most influential theologian of the movement 
to appear on the scene to date” (p. 26). The latest stage comes from 
Pope Pius XII, whose basic definition of liturgy is quoted from Medi- 
ator Dei (p. 36). The author finds (p. 38) “the most revolutionary step” 
the official encouragement to use and study the Bible in the vernacular. 

Space requirements prevent report on (and in part, dissent from) 
Doctor Piepkorn’s address; nor can we advert to Herman Sasse’s book, 
This Is My Body, Luther’s contention for the Real Presence in the Sac- 
rament of the Altar (Minneapolis, 1959). 

The author of The Glory of Christian Worship is a liturgical expert 
for the Disciples of Christ. In these five addresses he proceeds from 
the “glorious experience” of worship to the themes of response, cele- 
bration, theological foundation, and sacramental nature: here, for in- 
stance, he brings out: “At least five of the acts of public worship seem 
to have a sacramental nature. These are baptism, preaching, prayer, 
the offertory, and the communion of the Lord’s supper” (p. 77). 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 
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“Let him obey out of love, 


j= = trusting in the help of God” 


—from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 














Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 
St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 


school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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